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CATALOGUES. 


AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN ‘BOOKS 


New and Standard Books in all Branches ep inept in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
Catalogues and terme on application. 


TARGS stock OF "SECOND-HaND BOOKS 
all Departments of Lite: 
Lata OAtALoouNe, — 
(0. 51 Semrrica—OLp Testament a (1442 lots.) 
ots. 








OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT L e7th), at : at 3 o'clock —TEMPEST ANDER 
SON, M.D. vt gp pret eres LECTURES on “ VOLCANOES.’ 
be ~ e Tyndall tures.) ite Oet ee the Course. 
eae a Aprit 29th e Rev. nm AING A. 
Til pe ONAL io, DELIVER hi ROOK LADEURES ca SE 
e $20 
BURNS, WORDSWORTH, SCOTT.” . 


pte DAY Mar Ist), at 3 o’clock.—The Rev. J. P. MAHA 
D.—FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “THE GREEK TH rs Re 
Sadar ts to RECENT DISCOVERIES.” Half-a-Guinea. — 


on Re nreng toall the Courses in the Season, Two + ong 
AY EVENING (Apri 30th) at 9 o rest —Professo J. 
THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., on “CATHODE RAYS.” To } 3 
Meetings Setebens and their Friends only are - tted. 








OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
porting Works D Es purchased. —Wituiam’ Porren, 30, Hachangs Sircct 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, 80HO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS by 4 FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 20, South 
on — | Bei 8 .- b Pepteich Street, 


CATALOGUES pose free on = 


—, a m2 CATAICAUS of SECOND-HAND. 
nee, one, na Economy 


al, post frees —— y General Literature, two 8 Tone ht. 
ies’ Purchost. 
W-O HL LEBEN, 


. 
= FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books = Periodicals at the most moderate 


CATALOGUES on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
KSELLERS. of 37 and 39 West 28rd Street, New 

















. 
York, and 24, BEDFOR. NDON. W.C., desire to call the 
tion of the READING PUBLIC to the excell 
by their Branch House in London for Gling cee 
vourable PUBLICA. 


rders f a ir 
pe eed gy) 1 or 3 own STAN! 
CATALOGUES sent on aan. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
NUSRSPArERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
ond Publish . Gough Square, 

iy built Ym wher teat, Machines a gee for priuting |W 


ve special 
iitwstented or other Publications and specially-built 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one nae 


an assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
"Facilities oy ee the = em wpe patocial Offices, free. Advertising 


ag ey Soleo > London.” 


DAR 
AN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 








H GR VE & e.oe. 
e PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS,” 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 


yon 
su of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 


WwW  THACKER & Cc O,, 
- PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
Calcutta : Taackxer, Spink & Co. 
Telegrams : Morvssit, Lonpon.] [Established 1819. 


UTHORS of NOVELS and SHORT STORIES 
with Mr, J. PF. Searvas' Bannan Rady ty 














ryaE AUTHOR’S HATRLESS | PAPER - PAD. 
(The ee a. ne , 50, Leadenhall Street, 
Cor 
—_" ey og ty ye & & don ee slips with perfect 








BOOKS WANTED TO er 
TANTED. tieasae —Any ny good Plates, or 
ned eller eG Bey vagk Berect vt Mogan, Second-hand 


ANTED.— Copies of of “THE inane ” for 
PP lade 
Wtier Res BOOKPLATES of Bozman, Walker, 

twill be paid-Mooes, 6. on iiign Back Lapin; Meoer.” | Gell 
eu REA at & CO, ~ Chelmsford. 
. Pereira’s (J.) Elements of Materia Medica.’ Vol. IL., Part 2. 














OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 


A COURSE of TEN Popular LECTURES on BIRDS will be 
delivered in the LECTURE ROOM ws the SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 


Regen 
Mr. F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F E.S., tor to the Society. 

Tickets for the whole Course, including Entrance to the Gard 
10s. each ; or 1s. each Lecture, not ineludin ng Entrance, to be obtained 
at the Society’ 's Office, 3, Hanover Square, W. Fellows admitted free. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS, Mall East. 
The ANNUAL EXHIBITION Sa OPEN on MONDAY, Apait 26th. 
___Strorriep H. Herxomer, Jun., Secretary (pro tem.). 








Rerat LITERARY FUND. 


LORD LISTER, Pres. R.8., will preside at the 107th ANNIVER- 
SARY DINNER of the ROYAL LITERARY FUND, on 
WEDNESDAY, May 5th, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL 
METROPOLE, 8.W., at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

SECOND LIST OF STEWARDS. 


JOHN ANDE M.D., LU D., F.R.S. 
. ROWAND ANDERSON, B30, LL: FREE. 


ROBERT B RNES. MD ” B.R.C.P , F-R.C.S. 
8. F FANOOURT Be "ESQ., M.D., 'F.R.S.E. 

RICHARD BEN' 

SIR HENRY BESSEMER, F.R.S. 

WILLIAM BLACK WOOD 

B. EDWARD BRODHU URST. ... F.R.0.8, 

TH MAS B BUZZ D, ESQ, ‘M.D., F.R.C.P. 


0 
HENRY W OAVEL 
PROFESSOR JOHN CLELAND. M.D.. D.8c., F.R.S. 
THE REV. THE PRESIDENT oF CORPUS. 
GEORGE COWELL, ES FRCS 

THE LORD DAVE 

OL ENT es SRO 

FRAN ors ELGAR. ‘LL.D., TRS. 

HON. ARTHUR D. 

SIR JOHN EVANS, KCB, PRS. 


WICKHAM FLOW. 
JB. GASSIO FOSTER, ESQ., M.D., D.C.L., F.LS. 


F. W. GIB + QC. 
sin onunt i K.0.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
1 Gout 
» GOU ULD, ESQ., F.R.C.S., M.B. 


W. BE. GR 
JONATHA N HUTCHINSON, ESQ., LL.D., M.D., F.R.O.8., F.R.S. 
R HENRY JACKSON Litt.D 
THE LORD KELVIN, F.R. 
JOHN LEIGHTON 80 PSA. 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER, . OB., F.R.S. 
T NORTON LONGMAN, 
fi. LOWEN FELD 
FRANK McOLEAN. , LLD., F.RS. 
JOHN MACINTYRE. MD. F.RS.E. 
GEORGE | Ww. M ACKENZ it cs" F.R.C.S. 


FRE CK 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN Ke eh eV. 
N. STORY MASKE XE, ESQ. F 
PROFESSOR HENR RS, Fs. 

©. LLOYD 
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JOHN MURRAY BS 
DR. JOHN MURRAY. Tai D” Av D., F. RS. 

EDWARD NETTLESHIP, B BSG Fi F.R.C. 

JOHN W. OGLE BQ. M 

PROFESSOR TH THOM iad QUIVER 3, Mi. D., F.R.C.P., F.R.SE. 
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BERT W. P 
Cc. PARKT 
SIR RICHAR Ae BART., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
THOMAS RALEIG 
MAJOR F. I. RICARDE-SEAVER, F.R.S.E. 
BARON FERDINAND D DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 
SIR WILLIAM RO 'S, M.D., F. 
THE REV. THE MASTER OF ST. JOHN'S, CAMBRIDGE. 
ROFE . 8. i ERRINGTON 
ON. W. F. D. SMITH, M.P. 
WILLIAM STE BI 





ING, ESQ. 

a TONE, ESQ., M.D. F.R.CS. 
J. WILSON SWAN, ESQ. E.R. 

R. LAWSON TAIT. M.D.; F.R.C.S. 
T. SLINGSBY TANNE Esq. : 
TH Hip REV DR, WAGE AM, F.R.S. 


, HD. F.R.C.P. 


ROFESSOR SYDNEY vouNe SD. “4 F.R.S. 
Gentlemen invited to be St are requested to be so kind as { 
reply as soon as possibte to the we. + 7 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 





7, Adelphi Tervace, Ww. c. 


O LITERARY MEN and others, — Ex ienced 


BOARDER. Good house in sheltered part of Hi . Hunting 
Special advantages 3 m. 

tionally: good Libmay. No er Glows. to Bai rs} ani Wells. 

* eren and ired.—Apply terary Club, Prospect 











EDUCATIONAL. 


WITZERLAND.—Highly recommended HOME- 
~~ fora Lom ayn ——_— of girls. Ryo tional advan’ 
for Study of Languages a ‘iting Pi velenaere, Beautifu’ 
situation. Health studied. am ©. T., Miss Hers, Bienne. 


BBGHTON COLLEGE. — SC HOLARSHIPS. 
1897.—EXAMINATION, Joxy 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 
£60, and Minor Scholarships of £15 to £30, Candidates to be under 
15 years of 
‘or pantioulens apply to the Secreta RY. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An EX AMINA- 

TION will be held in Zoi mrs to, a up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESID SCHOLARSHIPS, 

and TWO EXHIBITIONS. Cees o —_ i. ve Dtained from the Heap 
Master, Dean’ 's Yard, Westminster. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSLON N will in on MAY Ist, 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital 2. 4 subject 
to = Fe] —— 
The Hospital a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and 
'— < the the ageregate valu te value 0 of ny Lg h are awarded annually. 


large Lecture Rooms and well- 
a)  winéed yoke pany Prentical leaching, as well as Dissecting 
Vw Museum, Library, &c. 
- lace Recreation Ground pas neem socmnaeee 
For further partioniare oy apply, 
or THE CoLLecE, St. Bartholomew's per Hoepltal 
A Handbook 1 forwarded on ss 


or ot Be ees to the WARDEN 


YPE-WRITING neatly, accurately, and c 
Manrva, 12: Beasmont Btrect, Portland Place, W dnartentiors 


-T\YPE-WRITING (Remington Machine), 10d. 
1,000 words.— Authors’ MSS. PIED with accuracy aia re- 
turned ida, Phoca iy we “Cypuer,” Willing’s Advertisement 


EMORY. Exot. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
TIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
The —.. 9 most i and perfect edition. Afranged for Self- 
Mind-Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. In mas in 
preparing 5 for examinations. Any book learned in one 
—ie pound, wp eS - tand pd aategmage. Price net 2 dols.t 50 cents. 
eae with opinions ot “Epvcarons, ScrentiFic, PROFESSIONAL, 
5 mere: Ne? Nit SETTE, 237, Fifth A’ New York ; or 
venue, New Yo 
200, REGENT STREET, LONDO DON 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & O0., 


ART BEPRODUOCEBS. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now a aaa i) pe 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection o' 
pertenb Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book iitusteations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. soupy b t and best 
in oe market, — are ody pte to meet the eros of 
hose e' in the investigation 

and publication of oa fat — Pt rds. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 


&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Nor SOLD ELSEWHERE. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B Neem on Bind E pe, Sane BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
ie on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on pa my ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 


Oaw’s Safety Fountain Pen. 
Caw Stylographic Pen. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


A USEFUL COMPANION FOR THE WRITING DESK. 


“ Evervbod ees with Lord Lytton’s king-cardinal that ‘the the necessary fluid when the pen is in use, and further 
a is aiaiioe than the sword.’ As in other matters in this our|2ever gets choked up; but the great feature of these Caw 


ay, it goes without saying that there are pens and pens. We 
are not confined to the reed, the stick, or the goose-quill for 
writing purposes. The Americans have changed all that. 
day the greatest dunce in facts knows that our cousins across the 
sea have their almost perpetual ink-well 
as the Fountain pen, and also that sm 


er arrangement for the 
pocket, the Stylograph. Both are progressive inventions. 


When 


these items for writers first came into service there were little faults |! were marble. 


in their construction that made the user cry’ out, ‘ Bother this 

en!’ But those little irregularities are almost, if not quite, past 
any. And in many points the Caw Pen Company has been 
the magician. COaw’s Safety Fountain and Stylograph pens have, 
because of their special points, a repute beyond most of their 
neighbours on the market. One of the little benefits of the Caw 
pens is that the pen is always in a well of ink, so that it never 


To-| 
| 
en within itself, known | 


|you put it down; hence 


gets dry, and from this it follows that there is always a supply of 
© pen 
Salet 
Pens is the hitherto non-existent advantage that the pen need not 
be carried in a horizontal position, but can lie in the waistcoat 
pocket, or be held upside down, without possibility of leakage of 
ink. Then the ‘Hexagon’ stylo-pen, as its name infers, is not 
made as round as a rolling-pin, but is a bevelled plinth, and from 
this cause it has the happy quality of keeping on the spot where 
the pen does not kato off your Nesk as if 
The cost of the pens varies, of course, according 
to size and finish. You can invest in Caw’s pens in any amount 
m 5s. up to 30s., and any one of them is a boon in writing. 


| But they will give you all details in regard to each and every one 


at your stationer’s, at the stores, or at the village chemist’s shop. 
The British depédt is 46, Holborn Viaduct. M.P.’s and busy 
business men, make a note of Oaw’s pens. There may be a mine 


|of wealth buried in the suggestion.” 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 


TRUTH. 

‘The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils: the lead being mounted 

in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is 

laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that when 

the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, 

and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced 

without any further process of sharpening. This is called the 

‘Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it.” 


THE EVENING NEWS AND POST (London). 
‘‘ One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better 


worth living is the ‘ Blaisdell Paper Pencil.’ Penknives, blackened 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the pore snaps short 
at an important moment are now at a discount. 1 that the writer 
or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the 
pencil stem, and, lo! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive 
shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh already sharpened point 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


BLACK AND WHITE. 
“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably 
smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


THE LADY. - 

“A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising 
invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the 
‘Blaisdell’ variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very 
ingenious little article. They are made in black, red, or blue, for 
office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
A SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


‘* Has the death-day of the cedar pencil arrived? It may be:so. 
At any rate, the ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is an inno- 
vation. Your pencil is never pointless—surely a boon to all busy 
people, be they writers, printers’ readers, or warehouse folks; or 
others, a part of whose business it is to set their mark on’ this or 
that item or article.” 


MORNING LEADER (London). 

‘The ordinary blacklead pencil in its wooden case if of good 
quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius thirst- 
ing to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm have 
a design in lead pencils that deserves popularity for its ingenuity. 
The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to 
the ordinary pencil thickness, and slightly notched at intervals, so 
that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears 
down, producing an ever-sharpened pencil, always in working 
ordsr. The new device is known as the ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening 


Paper Pencil.’ ” 

. THE QUEEN. 

“In these hurrying days any invention that tends to economise 
time and labour is a universal boon, and such a one is the 
‘Blaisdell’ paper pencil, which is winning golden opinions in 
America, and is now coming into use on this side the Atlantic. 
What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of 
pencil sharpening! and how much less extravagant with regard to 
the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
treated. The ‘ Blaisdell’ pencils are made in various colours.” 





The BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL is 
Manufactured in 5 degrees of Graphite, viz.: HB, H, B, HH, BB, price 2d. each. 


5 varieties of Colours: Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Soft Black 


”? ”? 


Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar pencil; 
BUT, 


It is covered with paper—not wood! 


its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. 


It does not waste 


in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. 
@@ SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 
4° If not found at any Stationers, a Set of 3 Black and 2 Coloured Pencils will be sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom for 1s.. by THE BLAISDELL PENCIL 
COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
4A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND 4LL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
Nores AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
apout Liprary SaLEs—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Booxs AND MAGAzInEs—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Booxs PuBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BustneEssEs FoR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—BooKs WANTED TO 
PuRCHASE, AND Booxs FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 





s. d. 
For Furry - Two Dassen INCLUDING 
PosTAaGE* ... oui 
For TWENTY -sIx ‘Wars, Inctubuxe 
POSTAGE ... « ie 
For THIRTEEN Werks, Inotupnre 
PosTaGE . aes 


* The Annual Subsoription t to pure and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the la Export and EpvucaTionAL NUMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, rw -— fad ow em 5s. net; or 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 





FULL TITLE 
With Duplicate, and in now cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
boo 
ese oo general al Fagen ik, -— 


The Bulk of the Oatalogue is pecere by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s, net) remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
“*The Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
saapectemes. “fimue tp malay suteling 


that has claim 

7 guide tothe vast felds of 

useful to all who have to do 
theneum 


scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue —_ as it is not only 
the names of books which are farnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of = size, and 
the name of the publisher. The — works —- 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable a. ly Telegraph. 

“** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in literary researc 
wherever English books are and the new volume 4 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —., 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes ond 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records .....The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes ai and id Queries. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimTzp, 


St. Dunstan House, Fetter Laoe, Fleet Street, E.C, 





JARROLD & SONS’ LIST | 





MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom vate the Snow. 
the Autho: of “ Black Dia: >? Michal,” 
> E "Midst the Wild Car. ied 
With Engraved Portrait of Author, 6s. [Fifth Ed Edition. 


“Al cere et ed wpth ll tip nome ef sale ets 

"2 tn ite panoramic wid of outlook, its inexhaustible fertility of in 

vention and barbaric Dae Maurus Jékai’s great 

novel challenges com with Toletol's ar and Peace.’ spare ie 
of t tableaux. To read this re 


like wi Oriental pearant Ite of enthralling 
a 
pa te Spectator. 
ee ee See Pad 
one of whom it is not too m to say that it is itantly draws 


ee OT oe De Datiy Ch ond 


asty Teaoraph in VL it~ +—~ 


HIS DOUBLE SELF; 
reg eae 
By E. CURTIS, 
Author of “ Dr. ——,, - ——_ “Lamar 
i ” 
Crown oak cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“The tale is not without a certain cleverness in working out a plot 
such as Dickens only. among modern novelists, could keep serious 


SS On, ee ete eee oO 


NEW “ GREENBACK E a OVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


eet 3° “LITTLE \ , WOMAN. 


me tA! Pie ted freer lore bo we wholesom: e fiction. 
ll put be ay and isa relief from the novels 
Phe hysterical school of writers.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


THE THIRTEENTH BRYDAIN. 
B N MARGARET MOUL E, : ia 
Author of oo aa ~ Ways,’ oa 's Wife, 








“The story is very cleverly told. e in which the curse 
came to pass is very finely worked out by the gifted authoress. The 
Poco o> a presented as to become very 
the reader. It has been so with all thi lady's Sooke, best 
qualities and gifts as a writer are more fully shown in this, her 

work.”— Western Daily Mercury. 





London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
At all Libraries of the Booksellers. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lto. 





‘THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE and 


FREE REVIEW: a Month ine. Edited b 
“ DEMOCRITUS.” _ . 
Contents or tHe MAY Numper: ey = and Anthony 
Collins—Roden Noel—Tourgenieff—The Downfall of Olive 
er—Marie Corelli and her Public—Moral Instruc- 
tion without Theology—The Social Purity Hallucination— 
Current Pseudo-Phi 5 ee ag by Night—William 
Blake and Modern Pro Social Evil and the 

Moral Law—Periodicals—New Books. 


PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY at the END 


of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By HUGH 
MORTIMER CECIL. 1. Aw — Trro 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. ST. LOE STRACHEY’S ESSAYS. 


From Grave to Gay. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


W* are glad that Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
has found time, in the midst of his 
editorial labours, to reprint a selection from 
his essays in the Spectator. The subjects are 
exceedingly diverse, but a certain uniformity 
of tone pervades the book, resulting prob- 
ably from the single standpoint from which 
the author looks on life and letters. The atti- 
tude is clearly defined in the first few papers, 
and our impression is strengthened by the 
chain of studies on the Puritans and the frag- 
ments of literary criticism. A clear-sighted 
view of human nature, a love of honesty, 
toleration and healthiness in all the details 
of life, much vigour, a desire to emphasise 
neglected commonplaces, a pleasant humour 
of the variety which we may call domestic, 
and considerable interest in the exposition 
of the minor moralities—these, with a clear, 
speaking style, make up the author’s equip- 
ment, The book has a strong kinship with 
the journal from which it is reprinted, just 
as most volumes of essays in recent years 
have borne on them the impress of another 
and less serious periodical. 

The first section, which is headed ‘‘ Studies 
in Seriousness,” is the least valuable. The 
“Study in Conversation” is a lucid and 
sensible piece of work, but the others seem 
to lack insight, form, and perfection of 
language, while their class is one to which 
these qualities are the essential of success. 
If a man will write on such themes, he 
can only redeem his work from the com- 
monplace by great nicety of thought or 
delicacy of language. Mere sensible talk, 
even when garnished with familiar quota- 
tions, becomes more or less dull and super- 
fluous. But in the section “The Humours 
of the Fray” Mr. St. Loe Strachey redeems 
his credit. Here, with very much the same 
kind of subject, he allows some measure of 





humour to temper his common sense, and 
the result is entertaining. The papers on 
“Every Boy in His Humour” are full of 
wise and witty things, though we are not 
quite sure that some of his sayings are not 
open to the terrible charge which he brings 
against the ordinary man in ‘“‘Inane Jocu- 
larities.”” The whole thing is an attempt at 
something which we have seen little of 
since Mr. Hamerton’s Human Intercourse— 
the talk of a kindly and cultivated man on 
the humours and oddities of the common 
round of life. 

But it is in the ‘ Puritans” and the 
“ Literary Studies” that we find Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey at his best. His admiration 
for what is ‘‘clear and bright”’ in character 
and literature makes him a shrewd and 
kindly critic of Cromwell, Milton, and the 
Hutchinsons, and of those different Puritans 
— Pepys, Swift, and Abraham Lincoln. 
“A Puritan Courtship” and “A Puritan 
Micawber”’ are quaintly amusing, and in the 
two papers on “ Puritan Politics” there is 
much to interest. If we are offended now 
and then by an over-rhetorical note or an 
excess of adulation, we are recompensed by 
the sanity of his judgment of Cromwell and 
the admirable portrait of Swift. The whole 
series of studies is so moderate in tone, so 
appreciative, vigorous and well-ordered, that 
whatever our private reading of history may 
have been we are compelled to assent to 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s interpretation. 

We have left the literary studies to 
the end, because in this direction lies the 
author’s real gift. He has the insight, 
the true critical faculty; his chief fault 
lies in the lack of that synthetic power 
which makes a clear proof of a mere in- 
tuition. He gives us the bones of a fine 
criticism, he presents us with the observa- 
tion, the mere record of the critical act, 
but he fails to give us the rigorous 
and accurate analysis of the ag 
process. We may illustrate this from the 
essay on William Barnes, in which the 
Dorset poet is compared to Frederick 
Walker. The analogy has all the essentials 
of a good criticism, as every one who is 
familiar with the work of the two must 
admit ; but when we come to the explana- 
tion of the comparison the critic takes 
refuge in generalities. So, too, in the most 
important essay in the book—the study of 
Stevenson—Mr. St. Loe Strachey accounts 
for the absence of the “ true soul-satisfying 
quality” in Stevenson by the attitude in 
which he approached literature. 


‘* Most men,” he says, “‘ begin by an over- 

mastering desire to say something, and then 
work out for themselves a style as adequate 
and as sound as they are able. Mr. Stevenson, 
on the other hand, began at the other end— 
learned first to write, and then looked out for 
something to write about.” 
Again, he explains the fault which pre- 
vented Stevenson’s poetry from rising to the 
highest rank as “the lack of that true note 
of inevitability.” Both of these criticisms 
are true and good, but not all the truth, or, 
at least, the truth stated too baldly and 
crudely—a note for a criticism rather than 
a criticism itself. 

But it is time to have done with ing, 
and do justice to Mr. St. Loe tenlege 





merits. The ‘ Stevenson” papers are . 
admirably sympathetic, particularly the , 
short note on Weir of Hermiston. The 


essay on ‘‘The Melody of Prose” is good 
critical work, and in his own writing the 
author shows some of the qualities of style 
which he can recognise in others. It 
remains only to give examples of what 
seems to us to be an excellently clear and 
—! gift of words. Here is a com- 
parison between Redgauntlet and Kidnapped : 


‘‘“When General Campbell speaks those 
chivalrous words on the beach a whole world - 
is affected. We are translated into a serener 
atmosphere, catch the clear accents, and learn 
the great language of a wide and noble 
humanity. In Kidnapped we are never moved 
like this. We mark how fine are the colours ; 
we hear how the :tale is told; it is ‘art, 
triumphant art’; but it is not, like the other, 
a piece of breathing, satisfying human life.” 


And this of Poe : 


‘‘And hence Poe’s tales, though so full of 
invention and thick-coming fancies, of ingenious 
surprises and brilliant execution, in the end 
weary the reader. He feels that he is marching 
over a desert of dull sand. It is true that the 
sand is thickly specked with gold, that the 
mysteries of eve and of the dawn are with him, 
and that the mirage shows him its cloud-capped 
towers, its shining castles, and its glowing 
pageants of woods, wastes, and waters. It is 
not enough. He thirsts for the running streams, 
for the kindly works of men and oxen, for the 
wholesome faces of human creatures, and the 
homely charities of the green earth. Better 
the dullest, simplest old-world story than these 
terrible phantasmagoria.”’ 


UNTHINKABLES. 


Unthinkables. By Frederick H. Balfour. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


TuERE is so far a resemblance between this 
small book and Mr. Arthur Balfour’s large 
volume that each strives to erect a more or 
less positive religious structure on a basis 
of scepticism. Each work is also divided 
into four parts, whereof the first is in both 
cases the best and most amusing. The 
upshot of the author’s whole contention is 
expressed in the following sentences with 
which his book ends, speaking of religion 
and science : 


‘‘ Already the two have lost much of their 
mutual distrust. A cast-iron and impossible 
theory of inspiration has given place to a 
reverent if searching criticism ; the tyranny of 
dogma is yielding to the claims of ethics, of 
inquiry, of research; in a word, Dr. Pusey has 
ane away, and is succeeded by Dr. Driver 
and Canon Gore. The reconciliation of the 
contending factions is gradually though surely 
approaching, and we may almost see the first 
faint dawnings of that day when, the memories 
of rack and stake and thumbscrew having faded 
into oblivion, the demon of bigotry and in- 
tolerance for ever laid, and the cries of Heretic ! 
Infidel! Enemy of the Truth! hushed into 
eternal silence, the religious lion shall lie down 
with the scientific lamb, and a little philosopher 
shall lead them.” 

His first part, or essay, entitled ‘“ How 
to Believe in Nothing,” contains some agree- 
able banter and some rather sad nonsense, 
showing that the author, like so many 
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dabblers in metaphysics, confuses the ‘‘in- 
conceivable with the unimaginable.” Thus 
he declares that by no mental effort can 
we “conceive” of an existence without a 
beginning—as if he would write about it with- 
out first thinking about it! He also asks 
whether there ever was a time when space 
was not, thus taking for granted that time 
and space are realities instead of mere 
abstract ideas, founded, of course, on 
realities, but themselves utterly unreal. — 
He has some good remarks on the philo- 
sophic dogmatism given forth by Prof. Karl 
Pearson, whom he jokes good-naturedly, 
while the whole idealistic sensationalism he 
introduces with amusing irony, saying : 


‘Many persons complain of the difficulty of 
believing in —s but that is a trifle com- 
pared with the diffi 4 of believing in nothing. 
There are such hosts of things to be explained 
away—the world we live in, for example, the 

hantasms who pass themselves off as our 
ieitanaiaien. the air we breathe, the light 
we see, even our own subjective individualities. 
Still the task, though formidable enough at the 
first glance, is not, we think, beyond our 
powers, and is, at any rate, well worth an 
effort.” 


With respect to Prof. Karl Pearson’s asser- 
tion that we know ourselves to be surrounded 
by an impenetrable wall of sense-impres- 
sions, and that it is unjustifiable to affirm 
that beyond that wall there is anything 
producing these impressions, he observes 
(p. 23): 


“We regret to say the old Adam, or old 
Philistine, in us is perverse enough to see what 
appears to be a certain inconsistency in Mr. 
Pearson. Why, it asks, did Mr. Pearson write 
his very clever and exhilarating book? The 
world whose existence he says it is illegitimate 
to infer is composed to all appearance of an 
immense variety of things; and among those 
things, forming part of this imaginary and 
phantom world, are certainly the people for 
whose benefit he writes. That is to say, he 
writes for certain phenomena, whose actual and 
——. existence it is illogical for him to 
believe in . . . by his own showing. . . . And 
it may be lucky for him if he is correct; for 
it is possible that among Mr. Pearson’s acquaint- 
ances there are some who would distinctly 
resent being called a potential sense-impression 
of Mr. Pearson’s consciousness.” 


He also ridicules Mr. Spencer’s solemn 
declaration that a belief in one’s own exist- 
ence is one which reason distinctly ‘‘ rejects,” 
and that for the self to know the non-self 
is rightly held to involve the annihilation 
of both. What can be clearer than this? 
says Mr. Balfour. Only the grovelling person 
who clings to a belief in something could 
object toit. Kantisdemolished. “ Instead 
of our being able to know ourselves, respect 
ourselves, or think about ourselves, we can 
do nothing of the kind; any such attempt 
would bring about the speedy annihilation 
of any Ego so viciously disposed.” 

In the second essay, ‘‘ Salvation by Meta- 
physics,” Mr. Balfour falls into a philo- 
sophical scepticism as irrational as any of 
those he ridicules in the first portion of his 
book; and we gather from its perusal that 
the system of thought which seems most to 
commend itself to his mind is that form of 
Buddhism distinguished as the sect of the 
Sun Lotus. 





Naturally, if our last expressed opinion is 
correct, he can give no very satisfactory 
reply to that inquiry which gives a name to 
his third essay, “‘ What is ?” Rejecting 
the theistic conceptions which Christianity 
or Judaism have sought to image forth, he 
seeks his answer through a deduction from 
his idea of the Absolute, but becomes 
utterly bewildered by his bugbear, Infinite 
Space. He has written much on the ques- 
tion of miracles, with the conclusion that the 
greatest of all is ‘ the law of gravitation.” 

His fourth and last essay is entitled “Can 
God be Proved?” After briefly passing in 
review the better known modern systems of 
a and rejecting them, he finally 
gives us his own view of that conception 
of the first cause which most approves itself 
to his judgment as (p. 149) a Universe, the 
Eternal shadow of an Eternal substance, 
the Eternal form of an Eternal activity— 
the Eternal reality never having been only 
reality, but always reality as manifested in 
matter and its changes. Ooncerning this 
he says: 


“It seems to me that this conception, in 
whichever form we adopt it, is one of consum- 
mate grandeur and beauty. It is the most 
satisfactory suggestion that I have ever met 
with. It renders both unnecessary and impos- 
sible the crude idea of creation out of nothing. 
. . » It brings God and the Universe nearer to 
each other.” 


This, he says, will be called Pantheism, and 
hereplies (p. 152): ‘“‘Supposeit is, what then ? 
What matters it, Pantheism or Pot-theism, 
as Carlyle exclaimed, if it be true?” It is, 
he declares, nothing more than the Imma- 
nence of Deity of the Life which permeates 
every item and every stone of the Universe, 
and he claims that his view harmonises with 
the well-known words of St. Paul, so often 
quoted, as to Him ‘in whom we have our 
being ” and of whom “ are all things.” 

We cannot say that, in our opinion, Mr. 
F. H. Balfour has made any notable addi- 
tion to modern thought, but, nevertheless, 
the small book will, we think, repay the 


reader for its perusal. 


ROMANCE AND ALLEGORY. 


‘‘PrRiopDs or EvRoPEAN LirERATURE” SERIES. 
—The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise 
of Allegory. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Txoven on the whole, perhaps, a matter 
for satisfaction rather than foreboding, 
it is yet difficult to view with unmixed 
complacency the remarkable fertility of the 
present age in literary guides, vade-mecums 
and short-cuts of divers kinds to the know- 
ledge of books. If these things—histories, 
handbooks, sketches, surveys, and what not— 
goon as at their present rate, how, 
one may well ask, is the student of the 
future to make time for any perusal of litera- 
ture proper at all? He will find himself 
enmeshed in a veritable trammel of leading- 
strings, whelmed in a superfluity of aid. 
And in the end—as if a traveller, returning 
homewards, should mistake the wayside inn 
for his journey’s end—he will be in danger 





of forgetting his proper goal, forgetting that 
his true course is not to, but through, these 
dusty deversoria, through the meagre enter- 
tainment of these arid desert stations to the 
milk and honey of the Promised Land beyond. 

Of the literary projects of this character 
now in progress there are two, however, 
which when realised will, we believe, be 
found to justify themselves. One specimen 
volume of each (for both are serial) is already 
out: Prof. Gilbert Murray’s History of 
Ancient Greek Literature in Mr. Heinemann’s 
‘* Literatures of the World” Series, and the 
volume before us. To Mr. Heinemann’s 
series Prof. Dowden contributes a summary 
of French, and Dr. Richard Garnett one of 
Italian literature. If the names of the 
writers responsible for Messrs. Blackwood’s 
series, so far as they are disclosed—the list 
is incomplete—be less reassuring than the 
two just mentioned, we have the added 
interest arising from the novelty of the 
scheme, which, dividing the whole course of 
European literature, from the Dark Ages to 
the present day, into twelve periods, provides 
for each of these a separate survey or con- 
spectus extending to some 425 pages crown 
8vo. Of these surveys the present volume, 
by Prof. Saintsbury, the general editor of 
the series, although not the first in chrono- 
logical order, is the first to appear. | 

In this volume Prof. Saintsbury appears 
to advantage. Dealing with writers whose 
bodies were compounded with the dust 
from six to eight hundred years ago, 
he has found nothing to provoke his 
prejudices. Much of the book—notably 
chaps. ii. and iii—is the result of «ripe 
study of, and loving familiarity with, his 
subject. His remarks on the prosody of 
the modern European languages a v. 
pp. 212-224) are cogent and helpful, and are 
conveyed in plain lay terms, not in pedantic 
or fantastic jargon. ‘‘ Prosody,’’ he observes, 
very sensibly, “‘is not an artificially acquired 
art, but a natural result of the natural desires, 
the universal organs of humanity”; and he 
infers hence the fundamental similarity of 
the prosodic results of nations so closely 
allied, and so studious each of the others’ 
work, as Greeks, Romans, and modern 
Europeans. It is much to be wished 
that Prof. Saintsbury, whose most useful 
endowment as a critic consists in a 
remarkably fine ear for musical effect; 
should publish an exposition of his metrical 
theory in detail. In his view of the growth 
and development of the Arthurian Legend, 
Prof. Saintsbury, who expresses himself 
with commendable caution, is at issue with 
M. Gaston Paris, Mr. Alfred Nutt, and the 
advocates of the Celtic claim generally. 
While he maintains the Welsh genesis of 
the legends of Merlin and Arthur, and, 
further, freely admits that there is much 
that is Celtic in “the spirit, the tendency, 
the essence of the Arthurian Legend,” he is 
disposed to claim for the English or Anglo- 
Norman, rather than the Celtic or the 
French genius, the glory of completing and 
exalting the story. 


** Whosoever did it, if he did it by himself, was 
a very great man indeed—a man second only to 
Dante among the men of the Middle Age. 
Even if it was done by an irregular company of 
men, each patching and piecing the others 
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efforts, the result shows a marvellous ‘ wind 
of the spirit’ abroad and blowing on that 
company.” 
And he adds that the personal claim to this 
lory of Walter Mapes or Map, author of 
the De Nugis Curialium, ‘‘ Archdeacon of 
Oxford, friend of Becket, churchman, states- 
man, and wit,” has never been disproved, 
and satisfies many of the conditions of the 
problem. 

If Prof. Saintsbury would but refrain 
from reviling those “poor, harmless 
drudges,” the antiquarians and philologers 
and phoneticians! What have they done 
to be scolded so ? 


‘* Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ”— 


says Shylock ; but for such blind antipathies 
(he adds) there is no firm reason, no 
valid excuse, Pao —— rere 4 
these r specialists are demonstrably 
as +t oe ll and as necessary as the 
domestic cat? Necessary indeed, seeing 
that but for their enthusiasm and self- 
sacrificing labours Prof. Saintsbury and 
his ‘‘literary’’ compeers would have but 
little printed material to exercise their criti- 
cal wits upon. On another point, too, it 
were well that the Professor should amend 
his ways. In this volume, as in others, he 

rotests quite too much on the subject of 
bis literary qualifications. We hear far 
more frequently than we ought of “twenty 
years’ independent study of the subject,” 
“long and diligent reading of the printed 
material,”’ ‘critical practice in more litera- 
tures than one or two for many years,” 
“ what the writer has known pretty long, 
thoroughly, and at first-hand,” and the like. 
Careful readers of Prof. Saintsbury’s book 
will not suffer their judgment of the con- 
tents to be biassed a hair’s-breadth by 
persistent self-assertion of this sort, which 
grates on one’s sense of seemliness, and 
which, moreover, to quote the author’s own 
words, ‘‘is generally superfluous to friends 
while it never disarms foes.” A lucid, well- 
digested argument, adequately supported 
with facts, is the best of all testimonies to 
the competence of the writer; as it is the 
only one he need trouble himself to offer. 
Surely it is beneath the dignity of a learned 
Professor of the University of Edinburgh 
thus to play the buccinator meriti sus. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Memories of Hawthorne, By Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tuts is a book to be read and treasured only 
by those who know Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and reverence his genius. To any one who 
comes with difficulty to Zhe Scarlet Letter 
and Transformation, Mrs. Lathrop’s eulogy 
of her father will often be tiresome and 
always excessive. One has to be in com- 
seme accord with an author to enjoy his 
aughter’s enthusiasm for him. But to the 
thorough Hawthornian this book may be a 
delight, although ‘even such an one may 
sometimes feel that a little too much of the 





curtain has been lifted. In the earlier pages, 
for example, are printed several letters 
from Sophia Hawthorne, the novelist’s 
wife, written immediately after their 
marriage, which we feel to be too intimate 
for print. A young wife’s praises of her 
husband are no evidence. . Lathro 
might of course claim that her book is 
intended almost as much as a record of Mrs. 
Hawthorne as of Hawthorne himself; but 
to this we may reply that a few of her 
letters would as fully illustrate Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s character as all that are here given. 
Moreover it must always be borne in mind 
that we already have Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
exhaustive biography of his father, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his Wife, to which this new 
book adds very little, and Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, we presume, had the oppor- 
tunity of using everything in it had he 
seen fit. The presence of so few letters 
written by Hawthorne himself, and those 
few not very characteristic; the private 
nature of so many of Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
communications; and the fact that Mrs. 
Lathrop was little more than a child when 
her father died, three and thirty years ago 
(she was only thirteen)— all these things 
are against the volume. It may, as we have 
said, be prized by the thorough Haw- 
thornian, but he must be very thorough. 

Hawthorne was indeed poor game for the 
biographer. His life was so much his 
a there is so little to tell, that Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s admirable book leaves 
nothing to other writers, except possibly on 
the critical side. Hawthorne’s reserve was 
almost invulnerable. He seldom threw out 
tendrils. He wrote and received compara- 
tively few letters, and figured but seldom in 
society. This fact seems to be recognised, 
and of no man so widely read as Hawthorne 
are so few details demanded. Of many 
authors not half so illustrious we want to 
know a hundred little characteristics; but 
one may go steadily through every story 
Hawthorne wrote and never care a pin’s- 
head whether he wore a blue or a green tie 
or told his dreams at breakfast. A proof of 
the man’s isolation is this book by his 
daughter; for although Mrs. Lathrop pours 
a flood of light on the family life (which 
must, indeed, cause Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
—who figures throughout in pinafores and 
is the hero of quite a number of smart 
sayings — to blink a little), we know 
Nathaniel Hawthorne hardly the more. 
We have, it is true, Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
testimony that he could skate divinely ; but 
beyond that, almost nothing. She writes, in 
the winter of 1842: 


‘* Often other skaters appear—yo men 
and boys—who principally Gahesned mae ae foils 
to my husband, who, in the presence of nature, 
loses all shyness, and moves regally like a king. 
One afternoon, Mr. Emerson and Mr. Thoreau 
went with him down the river. Henry Thoreau 
is an experienced skater, and was figuring 
dithyrambic dances and Bacchic leaps on the 
ice—very remarkable, but very ugly, me- 
thought. Next him followed Mr. Hawthorne, 
who, wrapped in his cloak, moved like a self- 
impelled k statue, stately and grave. Mr. 
Emerson closed the line, evidently too weary 
to hold himself erect, pitching head foremost, 
half lying on the air. He came in to rest him- 
self, and said to me that Hawthorne was a 





tiger, a bear, a lion—in short, a satyr, and 
there was no tiring him out; and he might be 
the death of a —y = himself. And then, 
turning upon me that kindling smile for which 
he is so memorable, he added : ‘ Mr. Hawthorne 
is such an Ajax, who can cope with him °’ ” 


Elsewhere Thoreau is described more 
minutely. ‘Mr. Thoreau,” says Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘has risen above all his arrogance 
of manner, and is as gentle, simple, ruddy, 
and meek as all geniuses should be; and 
now his great blue eyes fairly outshine and 
put into shade a nose which I once thought 
must make him uncomely for ever.” 
Another interesting man, of whom too little 
is known, is thus described in Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s journal : 


‘* A man with a true, warm heart, and a soul 
and an intellect, with life to his finger-tips ; 
earnest, sincere, and reverent; very tender and 
modest. .. . He has very keen perceptive power; 
but what astonishes me is that his eyes are not 
large and deep. He seems to see everything 
very accurately ; and how he can do so with his 
small eyes I cannot tell. They are not keen 
eyes either, but quite undistinguished in any 
way. His nose is straight and rather hand- 
some, his mouth expressive of sensibility and 
emotion. He is tall and erect, with an air free, 
brave, and manly. When conversing, he is full 
of ture and force, and loses himself in his 
subject. There is no grace nor polish.” 


The man to whom the foregoing words 
apply was Herman Melville, author of 

moo and Typee. The following is a scrap 
of a letter written by him to .Hawthorne, 
who was once a neighbour : 


‘* Your letter was handed to me last night 
on the road, ... and I read it there. 
I been at home I would have sat down at once 
and answered it. In me divine magnanimities 
are spontaneous and instantaneous—catch them 
while you can. The world goes round, and the 
other side comes up. So now I can’t write 
what I felt. But I felt pantheistic then—your 
heart beat in my ribs, and mine in yours, and 
both in God’s.” 


Of Emerson we get many glimpses, all of 
them interesting, and other notable persons 
glance from the page now and again, in- 
cluding the Brownings. Incidentally we 
learn that Mrs. Browning’s cookery was not 
approved by Miss Hawthorne’s doctor. 
“Whose broth is this?” he asked. ‘“ This 
is Mrs. Browning’s.” ‘Then tell Mrs. 
Browning to write her poesies and not to 
meddle with my broth for my patients.” Of 
Robert Browning Mrs. Hawthorne wrote: 
“ He flings himself about just as he flings his 
thoughts on paper”; and again, “‘ I met Mr. 
Browning, or rather he rushed at me from 
a distance, and seemed to come through a 
carriage on his way.” Finally, let us quote 
Mrs. Hawthorne's humorous account of the 
visit and weighty critical words of General 
Solomon McNeil, a veteran nearly seven 
feet in height, with straight-standing hair 
and ‘‘ demonic energy,” who once called upon 
her to congratulate her on possessing such 


a gifted husband. 


‘‘He said, ‘Mrs. Hawthorne, I presume. I 
have scarcely seen your husband, but I have 
known him well for fifteen years.’ (At this he 
raised his hand and arm as if he were wieldin 
a sword with intent to do battle.) ‘And I tol 
his friend, when I read his book—his friend 
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who said that he was perfect except for a want 
of confidence in his power—I told him, Never 
fear, he will go it!’ (Another sweep with the 
sword.) ‘H. will goit! I found ideas there— 
ideas |?” 


This is worthy of Dickens. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Pioneer Work in the Alps of New Zealand. 
By Arthur P. Harper. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus is an interesting record of exploration 
excellently illustrated by photographs taken 
by the author. It was carried out under con- 
siderable difficulties, without guides, without 
porters, without, in fact, any of the aids and 
conveniences which Alpine climbers gener- 
ally manage to secure, not in Europe only, 
but in the Caucasus, the Andes, and the 
Himalayas. As the region traversed by 
Mr. Harper partly coincides with that de- 
scribed in Mr. Fitzgerald’s Climbing and 
Exploration in the New Zealand Alps, elements 
of similarity are, naturally, to be found in 
these two books. But the likeness is only 
superficial. Mr. —— volume is a record 
of exploration, the climbing being only an 
accident of the exploration, while Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s is a climbing record, the exploration 
being an accident of the climbing. Mr. 
Harper’s book is, consequently, compara- 
tively poor in exciting incidents; but, 
on the other hand, his observations of 
natural phenomena, though he is no 
specialist, are of much higher value. 

From the days of Captain Cook the 
fauna of New Zealand have excited great 
interest. The moa, judging by the only 
partially fossilised condition of its bones, 
must have then only just died out, and 
now Mr. Harper shows that most of the 
other native birds are disappearing. This 
melancholy result has been + to the intro- 
duction of cats and weasels, which are 
specially fatal to the semi-wingless birds 
like the weka and the apteryx. He calls 
attention to the development of new instincts 
in some of the imported birds which cer- 
tainly are very curious. The black swan, 
for instance, is not indigenous, but was 
brought over from Australia. At home it 
builds its nest, like other birds of the kind, 
in the river sedge; but in New Zealand 
such nests are exposed to annual destruction 
by floods, so the swan has learned to build 
a floating nest, and, having obtained security, 
is now multiplying rapidly. The kea is, 
of course, the leading case in the develop- 
ment of new instincts. He is an indigenous 
parrot, with a bill almost like a hawk’s, and 
was not carnivorous—indeed, there was no 
flesh for him to feed on until the settlers 
introduced sheep. Mr. Harper thus explains 
the demoralisation of the kea: 


‘“‘Keas naturally feed on berries, but they 
are possessed of an intense desire to investigate 
everything, consequently when, near home- 
steads in Otago and Canterbury, they see 
sheepskins hanging up to dry, they go down 
to examine them. If the skins are carefully 
cleaned, little harm results; but if not, the 
keas have a chance to taste the fat, and when 
once a kea tastes fat he is a ruined bird, and 





would sell his soul—if he had one—to get 


more. To satisfy this craving he attacks the 
sheep with fa effect, causing v heavy 
loss to the stations. They settlé on the backs 


of the animals and deliberately drive their 
beaks into the skin until they have reached the 
kidney fat. They never wound a sheep in 
any other part of the body.” 


The problem seems almost insoluble, for 
the kea is not likely to have had for 
ancestor a vivisector, or an anatomist, and 
if he is the last remnant of a race that 
dwelt in New Zealand when there was an 
indigenous fauna to supply a meat diet, he 
must boast a lineage going back to hundreds 
of thousands of years. 

Mr. Harper has a good deal to say 
about the peculiarities of the New Zealand 
glaciers, which come down as low as 600 
feet above the sea level, a fact which makes 
a great deal of difference to an explorer. 
Still more important to him is the fact that 
the snow line is also much lower than 
Switzerland, being reached at an altitude 
of some 6,500 feet. Proficiency in moun- 
taineering is thus made, not ‘‘an extra,” 
but a prime necessity of the equipment 
of every traveller, while the abominable 
weather vastly increases his dangers and 
hardships. 

The most important part of Mr. Harper’s 
work was done either in the company or 
following in the footsteps of Mr. Douglas, 
the explorer of the Arawata, the Waiatoto, 
the Okura, and the Landsborough rivers. 
He had been commissioned by the Colonial 
Government to find a passage from between 
the narrow strip of coast called Westland 
and the Hermitage district on the east, 
over the main range in the Alps. But his 
orders were precise, and required him to 
find ‘‘ a pass free‘from snow or ice during 
three months of the year.” As a matter of 
fact no such pass exists, and in consequence 
Mr. Douglas, although he got nearly up 
to the divide, did not attempt to cross it, 
because the way led over a lofty saddle of 
névé and glacier. In this state of affairs 
Mr. Fitzgerald came along with Mathias 
Zurbriggen, burning for the glory of making 
new peaks and passes, and effected the 
passage, using in his descent of the valley 
of the Copland the map made by Mr. 
Douglas. Quite fairly the credit of being 
the first to cross we Somat to Fitzgerald ; 
but quite unfairly comparisons were made 
between his success and the failure of the 
Government explorer. That is the whole con- 
troversy in a nutshell, into which Mr. Harper 
throws himself with somewhat unnecessary 
fervour. Mr. Douglas’s services to New Zea- 
land {goosraphy, both of an official and un- 
official sort, have been so great that itis diffi- 
cult not to sympathise, to some extent, with 
Mr. Harper’s chagrin at the laurels being 
snatched from his friend’s most meritorious 
head. But, after all, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
first past the post. Though Mr. Douglas may 
have been the better horse, he was, to com- 

lete the metaphor, not ridden out. This 

eing so, and as Mr. Harper has already 
ventilated the grievance in the pages of the 
Alpine Journal, the repetition of his protest 
in an appendix to the present volume is 
calculated to provoke the comment ‘‘Tanteene 
animis Alpestribus irae?” 





THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 


The Indian Village Community. By B. H. 
Baden-Powell, M.A.,C.I.E. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Mr. Bapven-Powett’s three large volumes 
on Land Systems in British India, as well as 
his Manual on Land Revenue, have prveenes 
the way for the present treatise, the mai 
purport of which is the elucidation of the 
to andr factors underlying the idea of 
ownership in the land itself. According to 
the author the primitive idea of ownership 
started from the principle, as laid down in 
the plain language of Manu, that the land 
belonged to him who cut away the wood, or 
who cleared and tilled it, as a deer belongs 
to him who fired the arrow which first 
wounded it. In the words of Mr. Baden- 
Powell, the joint village is not 


‘the universal or most ancient form and the 
common holding of land (where it is not the 
result of some special voluntary association) is 
traceable only among the superior tenures of 
Hindu Aryans and the later tribes who settled 
in Northern or Upper India.” 


The evidence bearing on the forms of 
joint villages, as well as that relating to the 
development of the idea of the ‘joint 
family,” by a limitation of the patria potestas, 
has been laboriously collected by the author 
through an exhaustive survey and analysis of 
every available source of information. This 
evidence is unfortunately too complex and 
involved to be entered upon here. It must 
suffice to draw attention to the very valuable 
account given of the early Aryan invasions, 
which are treated with a due regard ‘to 
geographical and ethnographical considera- 
tions. It would have been interesting if 
Mr. Baden-Powell had stated his views as 
to the date of the compilation known as the 
Laws of Manu (fixed by Biihler as after the 
first century B.c., and by Burnell as even 
later), since he is of opinion that until we 
come to them we have no literary mention 
of agriculture after the time of the Vedic 
hymns. 

The chief interest of the work centres 
round the history of the holding of land by 
the actual cultivator, a system which the 
Aryan and later invaders met with on their 
arrival in India. The best preserved type 
is to be seen in the Kondh hamlets in the 
hill country of Ganjam and Orissa. Here 
the head of a family owns the land he 
cultivates, his sons have no inchoate right 
of property in the holding: on the father’s 
death they divide the land, but the daughters 
have no share owing to their inability to till 
or defend the land. Each cultivator is 
to-day sturdy and independent, tenacious of 
his rights and scorning all occupation save 
war and agriculture. These Kondhs were 
noted for their custom of performing human 
sacrifices, a custom put an end to when 
the British assumed control, some sixty 
years ago. The hill-people believed that 
the flesh of the victim fertilised the land, 
the blood produced the redness of the 
tumeric, and the tears brought rain. The 
village artisans live outside the Kondh 
street and are held in contempt, though it 
must be noted that as the country is opened 
up low-country traders take up their abode 
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in the villages, and ploughing Brahmans 
from Orissa buy land or occupy waste with- 
out opposition. 

The fully developed form of this 
holding. the lands of a village by 
separate cultivators is seen in the Raiyat. 
wari villages of South India, Bombay, 
and Berar. Over each village rules the 
hereditary headman, who is paid by grant 
of land and is responsible for the pre- 
servation of peace and order. An account- 
ant supervises the collection of the Govern- 
ment demand. His office has become 
hereditary, and his services are paid for 
by grant of land. He assists the headman, 
keeps the village accounts, registers titles 
and transfers, compiles statistics of births, 
deaths, rainfall and local affairs. There are 
also primitive artisans attached to each 
village, their services being paid for by a 
grant of grain or land. Everywhere are to 
be found the blacksmith, the potter, the 
worker in leather, the washerman, the 
sweepe:, and the barber, who is also surgeon. 
Sometimes a dancing girl is included, and 
instances are known of an official “ witch- 
finder,” and an “averter of hail,” 
and an astrologer to tell the times and 
seasons. 

Mr. Baden-Powell is of opinion that under 
native rule the lot of the cultivator was “not 
intolerable.” He writes : 


“‘The hardship of native rule is usually 
inferred from the heavy revenue demanded, but 
it is forgotten that the demand was not enforced 
except in the most elastic manner, and the 
pressure was relaxed at once in a bad season. The 
European principle is a low rent and punctual, 
inexorable payment. The Oriental is the largest 
possible claim, and only take what you can for 
the season.” 


Unfortunately under British rule the culti- 
vator, both in Joint and Raiyatwari villages, 
has a title sufficient to enable him to 
mortgage and sell his interest in his holding, 
the tendency consequently being for the 
land to fall into the hands of money lenders, 
with a result which points to grave dangers 
in the future, dangers arising from an 
enslaved and discontented peasantry. 

Mr. Baden-Powell shows how the village 
system of India has probably saved the land 
from a poor tax, and how it has special 
facilities for the administration of local 
affairs, yet he adds: 


“‘ It must be remembered in schemes for local 
government by village agency that, while there 
is a tendency on the part of modern adminis- 
tration to resort to the idea of a democratic and 
elective council, popular election in India (at 
any rate in rural districts) is still a very tender 
plant; and it is rare to find an election which 
means anything but the most unblushing sale 
of votes or the exercise of personal influence.” 


This work, in short, cannot be neglected 
by anyone connected with the administration 
of Indian affairs, and will prove an in- 
valuable source of information to all in- 
terested in the important problems with 
which it so exhaustively deals. 





MEDLZEVAL CARVING. 


Choir Stalls and their Carvings. Examples 
of Misericords from English Cathedrals 
and Churches. Sketched by Emma 
Phipson. With Introduction and Descrip- 
tive Notes. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 


Miss Emma Purpson has done an honest 
piece of work conscientiously and well. In 
one well-printed volume are collected a 
number of the misericords, or carvings, 
beneath the stalls of nearly fifty churches 
and cathedrals. Any such definite collection 
of a particular class of medieval carvings 
is of distinct value, not only to the architect 
and designer, but to the student of manners 
and of history. With similar materials, Mrs. 
J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate have 
already shown how much can be done by 
careful research towards the contempor- 
aneous illustration of those ‘‘ unconsidered 
figures”’ which made up the life of our old 
towns and cities. The portraits of monk and 
labourer and strolling player, as presented 
by their friends the mason or the wood- 
cutter, are far more lifelike and convincing 
than those modern imaginations which only 
succeed in dressing up the men we know in 
clothing that is unfamiliar. The forefathers 
of baron or of prince appeared beneath the 
solitary pomp of canopies or sculptured 
tombs; but it was on the living stone of the 
church itself, on capitals and balustrades, 
beneath the seats of chanting monks and 
priors, that the common people saw their 
ancestors dressed as they knew them at 
their daily tasks. The sturdy preachers of 
those days took all such vivid object-lessons 
willingly into their service. Hell and its 
ministering fiends were conscientiously por- 
trayed with every infernal accompaniment 
of pitchfork and cauldron, bat-like wings, 
and vulture’s talons. Sin, in the hideous 
actuality of its accomplishment, was un- 
blushingly set forth. Hypocrisy, the wolf 
so often seen abroad in lamb’s disguise, was 
unmasked, caricatured, and heartily derided. 
Such carvings constantly appealed to every 
worshipper within, even to the strolling 
scoffer who preferred to laugh outside. 
And while folly and wickedness thus had 
their due and public punishment, with no 
less care was every virtue held up for the 
common admiration, every honest calling 
represented, in this sacred microcosm which 
gathered up and sanctified the whole life of 
the people. 

But the carvers were by no means limited 
to the imagination of mere humanity in this 
world or the next. A terrifying gallery of 
animals sprang into weird existence under 
the chisel of the medieval artist. The 
monsters of the Bestiary stalked from their 
yellow parchments and took form and bulk, 
crouched beneath seats, or hovered on the 
angles of a wall. Chimeras from the latest 
traveller’s romance were copied bodily— 
not only human forms, like Mandeville’s 
Sciopodus upon the door of Sens, but those 
strangest freaks of animal creation which 
kindly nature, like a fairy godmother, seems 
to have vouchsafed to younger centuries and 
have withdrawn from our more aged times. 
For whereis now thecockatrice ? Gone to that 

adise, perchance, where Mandeville and 
Herodotus hobnob with Munchausen among 





the unicorns and griffins of the past. Yet 
the origin of your cockatrice was once as 
well established as the dodo’s. In Oliver 
Baker’s pages you shall find how, 

‘‘ when the cock is past seven years old, an egg 
groweth within him, whereat he wondreth 
greatly. He seeketh privately a warm place on 
a dunghill or in a stable, to which he goeth ten 
times daily. A toad privily watcheth him, and 
examineth the nest every > see if the egg 
yet be laid. When the toad findeth the egg he 
rejoiceth much, and at length hatching it pro-' 
duceth an animal with the head and breast of a 
cock and from thence downwards the body of a 
serpert. And that is a cockatrice.” 

Is it to be wondered that with such un- 
rivalled opportunities it was the medisval 
mason who developed the grotesque? How 
better show the hideous contradiction (for 
example) of a wicked woman than by two 
shapes of good and evil smitten into one? 
The almost savage power of observation of 
all natural forms that went with his credulity 
resulted in the workman’s art being direct, 
creative, and sincere, as never has been 
possible before or since. But, as was in- 
evitable, the freedom of the thirteenth 
century degenerated into licence later on. 
Already a St. Bernard must exclaim in 
horror: 

‘Quid facit illa ridicula monstruositas, mira 
queedam deformis formositas ac formosa de- 
formitas? ... Proh Deo! si non pudet in- 
eptiarum, cur non piget expensarum ?” 


But ‘expense’ was very little regarded 
in the days when every workman put his 
heart into his work, and had the leisure of 
his life to work in. And long before the 
Renaissance swept away degenerated Gothic, 
enough had been left of the individuality 
of these workmen to show all who read 
aright what kind of lives they lived. In 
spite of all our complexity of existence and | 
multitude of books, the carver of to-day 
seems by comparison singularly barren of 
ideas. His predecessors knew what he has 
never read— 

** Campaspe est nue en son grenier 

Sur Aristote 4 quatre pattes ”— 

and they carved the woman riding the 
philosopher. Has she dropped her bridle- 
rein to-day? They knew what even our 
nurseries are forgetting—the moving tale of 
Renard and his enemies; and they carved 
it as the best “morality” that might 
understand. They were not social agitators ; 
they were no pious exegesists ; they chiselled 
into oak or stone the things they saw, 
the tales they heard, the sins they hated, : 
the virtues they admired. Neither with 
“symbolism” nor with. ‘inner meanings ” 
had they much to do. So the Restorer mis- 
understood them. Even in Montaigne’s time 
we hear of “‘le bonhomme qui en ma 
jeunesse chastra tant de belles et antiques ’ 
statues.” And in these days, when. such 
works are at least preserved from further 
injury, they suffer misconstruction from the 
last school of philosophy. 

It must be considered the greatest merit 
of Miss Phipson’s book, after the diligence 
of her handiwork has been acknowleged, 
that, with the briefest explanation, she has 
left her carvings to tell their own tale.. They 
are well worthy of an equally unprejudiced ° 
perusal. , ¥ 
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CARTHAGE AND CANTERBURY. 


Cyprian: His Life, His Times, His Work. 
By Edward White Benson, D.D., D.C.L., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Oyrrtan was born a heathen; was baptized 
in the year 246; sold his property and fed 
the poor; was rigorous to himself while he 
was charitable to others; had a controversy 
with Pope Stephen, and sent a legation to 
Rome; was made a presbyter as quickly 
after his conversion as Manning, in our 
days, was made a priest after his—to the 
murmuring of many of the Faithful; was 
raised by the people’s vote to rule the See 
of Carthage; wrote epistles, nursed the 
victims of pestilence, and kept tight rein 
on his clergy; addressed an appeal to 
martyrs, urging them to be steadfast to the 
Faith even to the death ; and lived—or died 
—up to his words, for he himself refused 
the Pro-Consul’s command that he should 
offer incense to the gods, and was be- 
headed for his contumacy in the year 
258. Amid the life of Carthage his figure 
stands forth somewhat as Savonarola’s does 
in the Florence of the Renascence ; little 
beloved, either of them, by their own 
weaker brethren, and greatly hated by 
their outside opponents ; yet consoled by the 
devotion of the few with whom they had 
true fellowship, and both together account- 
ing death, even violent death, as nothing 
but a welcome transition. 

It is difficult to write of such a man 
without a lurking dread that Mr. Wilson 
Barrett may some day be lured to personate 
him; for far preferable to any stagey present- 
ment is this prettified portrait of a rugged and 
an abrupt man in tempestuous Carthage of 
the third century drawn in the calms of 
Canterbury by the most mild and discursive 
of prelatical pens. The book is of intermin- 
able length; and the style is difficult to 
follow, not from the Archbishop’s “ care to 
avoid the obvious,” as his son charmingly 
~ it in the preface, but because the Arch- 

ishop had no power of straight words and 
direct phrasing. This Canterbury pilgrim 
set forth to retrace the centuries, and to 
perform a literary pilgrimage to Carthage, 
and all with the intention of showing 
that Cyprian was bold to withstand Peter 
to the face on certain technical points 
regarding the baptism of heretics. Canter- 
bury blesses Carthage backhandedly for 
that— in a book of over six hundred 
closely printed pages. Not so much for his 
conversion; no, nor for his martyrdom, 
did a oy find a laborious biographer 
at Lambeth Palace. The distance of Car- 
thage from Rome in days of difficult inter- 
communication—this, with its consequences, 
is what raises a fellow feeling towards 
Cyprian in the biographer, with the 
inevitable result that you have a certain 
atmosphere of provinciality about the book 
from first to last. Other things in common 
between Canterbury and Carthage are mani- 
festly far to seek. From the established 
and comfortable security of Lambeth and 
Addington, with nothing more adventurous 
to vary the prosperous monotony of life 
than a ride in the Row, Archbishop Benson 





has here to deal with the Decian persecution, 
when an edict comes to Carthage requirin 
the abandonment of Christianity from all 
especially from “the Bishop of the Chris- 
tians,” and ordering confiscation, mine- 
labour, banishment, and imprisonment with 
starvation, as penalties for believers; with 
preliminary torture as a means of inqui- 
sition. 

These, then, were the livings and benefices 
and advowsons of the Church in Rome and 
at Carthage then; and the head of a Church 
which has basked in royal favours from its 
beginning may ay be excused a little 
petulance when he deals with the early stage 
of the persecutions in such sentences as 
these: “The age in which martyrs were 
lightly multiplied was not come. Neither 
was the fanatic zeal for martyrdom at 
flood.” Again, “The Roman Church would 
not select one of her leading men for 
immediate death,” is the Archbishop’s 
way of announcing the delay of sixteen 
months in the election of one Pope 
after the martyrdom of another. The 
feverish delights of martyrdom, and the 
human weakness of indulging in them, were 
perhaps less obvious to the hunted victims 
themselves than they appeared to the 
imagination of the modern Prelate. In 
short—though it is difficult to think of 
anything short in connexion with this 
volume—we have here a Oyprian as he is 
seen from under the shadow of an Anglican 
mitre, and a Carthage that is viewed from 
OCanterbury—the last place, perhaps, from 
which it can be nakedly seen. 





FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Sepoy Revolt. By Lieut.-General McLeod 
Innes, V.C. (Innes.) 
i is with the dramatic and picturesque 
side of the Indian Mutiny that the 
general reader is mostfamiliar. By those in 
whom Mrs. Steele’s. recent romance or Lord 
Roberts’s valuable autobiography has ex- 
cited an interest and a curiosity as to the 
causes which underlay that tragedy, and the 
practical lessons to be learned from it, this 
orderly and critical survey from the pen of 
the author of Lucknow and Oude m the 
Mutiny will be welcomed, It covers the 
whole ground. It is written out of a pleni- 
tude of assimilated knowledge, both at ome 
and political, by one whose attitude of 
judicial impartiality is no less remarkable 
than his freedom from an egoism which it 
would not have been difficult to excuse. The 
work is planned and executed with a sort of 
soldierly precision; the table of contents is 
equivalent to an analytical scheme ; there is 
store of useful maps and a serviceable index. 
It is not a light book—by the frivolous it 
will be judged dull ; but the serious student 
of history will recognise it as a valuable 
contribution toward the solution of many 
questions arising out of the crisis of which 
it treats. Moreover, one cannot lay it down 
without reflecting on that wonderful develop- 
ment of the executive power which enables 
the Indian Government of to-day to preserve 
calm amid pestilence and famine. 





The Mount: Narrative of a Visit to the Site of 
a Gaulish City on Mont Bewvray, with a 
Description of the Neighbouring City of 
Autun. ByP.G. Hamerton. (Seeley.) 

Tue Gaulish city is Bibracte, oppidum 
Gallorum amplissimum according to Ceesar ; 
and in these pleasant chapters, which Mrs. 
Hamerton has been well-advised to rescue 
from the eventual dustheap, that strenuous 
and picturesque journalist, the late P. G. 
Hamerton, gives a somewhat diffuse, but 
extremely pleasant, account of his intimacy 
with a friend whom he styles “The Anti- 
quary,” whose life was devoted to the 
minute examination of the city’s buried 
remains. Of this gentleman Mr. Hamerton 
writes : 

‘“‘The contemporary history of neighbouring 
countries is a blank to my friend’s mind, but he 
knows nearly all there is to be known about 
their condition from the time of Cesar to the 
end of the fifth century.” 


The author tells with some humour, and 
with -some indignation, of the spite and 
prejudice of which this amiable recluse is 
made the object. Nothing, it seems, will 
convince the local populace that anything 
has been done, or that any remains have 
been found. The discovery of amphore 
and the like is explained by various arbitrary 
hypotheses, the favourite being that in the 
secrecy of the night they have been stealthily 
buried by the Antiquary in the places 
whence he eventually exhumes them. The 
writer hopes this theory ‘‘ was not intended 
to include the ramparts and the Gaulish 
houses.” Incidentally Mr. Hamerton gives 
some charming local For Here is one 
of them, which furnishes a reason why the 
nightingale sings at night: 


‘« «Those little birds,’ says Pauchard, ‘ have 
not always sung like that in the night-time. 
Long ago they sang in the day, but one of them 
had been singing so hard all daylong . . . that 
when evening came he was “7 weary, and 
went to roost on the vine. . . . Now, it was a 
warm night in May, and the tendrils of the 
vine were growing very fast, gnd they twined 
round the little thin legs of the nightingale 
while he slept. His comrades came to awaken 
him, and said : ‘“‘ La vigne pousse—pousse—vite, 
vite, vite, vite, vite!”’ but he was so tired that 
he could not be awakened. At last morning 
dawned, and then the sleeper awoke, but only 
to find himself helplessly fettered by the tendrils 
of the vine. . . . Then his comrades saw him 
die, and they said to one another, ‘‘‘ We will 
sleep no more in the night so long as the vine 
is growing.” ’” 


The style is easy and lucid, and the book 
is pervaded by a painter’s sense of beauty. 


* * * 


The Wheel of Life: a Few Memories and 
Recollections. By Clement Scott. (Law- 
rence Greening and Free Press Compary.) 

Tue score of descriptive essays ‘‘ dashed off 

at roe speed” which Mr. Clement 

Scott republishes in this little volume are 

of unequal merit and interest. With regard 

to some of them it occurs to the.reader to 
wonder whether the journalistic exigencies 
which excused their appearance in an 
ephemeral form are a sufficient justification 
for their republication. A little revision 
and selection would not, we think, have come 
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amiss. However, several of them contain 
readable and quite interesting matter, as, 
considering their author’s long and wide 
acquaintance with the journalistic and 
theatrical world, it would be strange if they 
did not. Whether or not we are of one 
mind with Mr. Clement Scott on certain 
points of theatrical criticism, it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that his views are gene- 
ralisations from a vast range of experience. 
A man who has seen the part of Hamlet 

ed by Phelps, Charles Kean, Barry 

ivan, Brooke, King, Fechter, Irving, 
Wilson Barrett, Rossi, Salvini, and Mounet- 
Sully may be permitted to have an opinion 
as to whether Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s im- 
personation was a good one or not. The 
chapter on stage fights is excellent. Here 
is a story of Macready and Phelps in the 
Macbeth and Macduff fight : 


‘* Macready as Macbeth commenced the old 
e of groaning, cursing, and swearing at 
acduff sotto voce. But he positively frightened 
Phelps, who, when he came off, expr i 
disgust and horror, saying he was not ac- 
customed to be abused in such an intemperate 
fashion. ‘Oh, never mind that,’ said a by- 
stander ; ‘it’s only Mac’s way. Pay him back 
in his own coin, and give him a taste of your 
special Billingsgate.’ Whereupon, the very 
next night, directly Macbeth began swearing 
Macduff swore more awful words still; when 
Macbeth cursed enough to make the blood boil 
and curdle, Macduff did the same; and the 
combined oaths were sufficient to take the poor 
prompter’s hair off. But it is recorded that the 
fight never went better.” 


Mr. Scott describes the volume as contain- 
ing the first instalment of his recollections. 
If the following portions contain as much 
matter of interest they will be welcome ; 
but we venture respectfully to suggest that 
the praise which he lavishes upon the young 
men his contemporaries — upon their ap- 
preciation of each other’s work, their 
sincerity, and their freedom from the small 
vices with which we of a later generation are 
notoriously beset—would be no less effective 
if its expression were less vehement. We 
hope, too, that Mr. Scott will choose a 
better format for his next book. This one 
is a marvel of ugliness. 


* * * 


The Story of the House of Lancaster. 
Henry Hartwright. (Elliot Stock.) 
Ir is not so much what Mr. Hartwright 
writes as his depressing way of writing it 
that detracts from the value of his anxious 
study of the Lancastrian period. With the 
best will in the world he is not an exciting 

writer. 


By 


“On one occasion, when the French were 
wavering, as if about to retreat, the maid 
rushed forward, unfurled her banner, and led 
them on to victory.” 


How is that for thrill? What definite notion 
could it convey to anyone? Again, to quote 
quite at random : 


‘* Elizabeth’s first care was to find husbands 
for her six unmarried sisters! All had more or 
less of the Queen’s beauty, with cultivated 
minds, which, in their retired life hitherto, had 
not been fully appreciated by the owners of 
birth and strong limbs.” 





Now the reader might prepare himself 
to receive romantic p es, but we had 
not read 288 pages of the book without 
be, fey ing to know our Mr. Hartwright, 
and we found him true to himself: 


‘‘Margaret, in October, 1464, married 
Thomas FitzAlan, Lord Maltravers, subse- 
quently twelfth Earl of Arundel. He was a 
son of Joan Neville, a sister of the Earl of 
Warwick, and, consequently, a second cousin 
of the King. Katherine married . . .” 


And so on to the end of the five culti- 
vated minds. This is the author’s idea of 
“‘whiling an hour away” for us. In his 
preface he tells us that he has made an 
endeavour to render the story ‘‘ more life- 
like by giving an accurate account, as far 
as possible, of the family of each of the 
principal characters introduced, instead of 
merely a string of names.” How far this 
leeiable aspiration has been realised the 
reader may judge for himself. For our 
part we regret much labour misapplied and 
wasted pains. 
* * . 


Historican Manuscripts Commission (Fif- 
teenth Report. Appendix).— Part II., 
The Manuscripts of J. Eliot Hodgkin, Esq. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 

In issuing a selection from the Eliot Hodgkin 

MSS., the Historical Manuscripts Commission 

has done wisely. ‘‘ Made collections” such 

as this (to adopt the Fay of the editor 
of this volume, Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson), 
are often of greater interest than the homo- 
geneous masses of papers which repose in 
the archives of corporations or old families. 

Few collectors have taste as catholic as that 

of Mr. Eliot Hodgkin, whose range is not 

to be defined. The divisions of the volume 
before us give an idea of his variousness : 

(a) MS. books and printed books enriched 

with MS. notes, among which are the 

Aldine editio princeps of Herodoti Libri 

Novem (1502), containing MS: notes by 

Erasmus and a number of volumes 

with notes in Melancthon’s hand; also 

among later treasures a notebook of John 

Bewick and several articles relating to 

Ireland, the Shakespearian forger. The 

remainder of the volume is arranged in the 

following manner: (4) Select letters and 
documents, mainly of historical interest, 
ranging from 1557 to 1788; (c) writings 
touching Charles I. and the Civil War; 

(d) writings touching Charles II. in exile; 

(e) draft letters of Sir Bernard Gascoigne ; 
) Pepys papers ; (g) Danby papers; (A) 
rmonde papers ; (¢) Jacobite and Pretender 

papers ; (4) miscellaneous writings, covering 

a vast number of subjects; and (7) D’Eon 

papers, relating to the Chevalier D’Eon, 

upon whom Mr. Eliot Hodgkin is a 

specialist. Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson’s arrange- 

ment is perhaps the best that could be 
devised. We regret, however, that he could 
not see his way to make more use of the 
collector’s own notes. ‘The multifarious 
treasures,” he writes, “‘ have been annotated 
with much learning and literary address by 
their owner, who knows thoroughly the 

MSS. in which he delights, and has illus- 

trated most of them with explanatory com- 

ments,” Yet not one is reproduced! 





By-Ways of History: Studies in the Social 
Life and Rural Economy: of the Olden Time. 
By James Colville, M.A., D.Sc. (Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas.) 

ELEVEN essays, republished for the most 
art from the pages of various magazines, 

farnish the contents of Dr. Colville’s enter- 

taining and profitable volume. His purpose 
is clear from the title beneath which he has 
collected them: to clothe with flesh the'dry 
bones of history, to develop in the faded 
pictures that have come down to us some 
particular wrinkles and some of the expres- 
sion that makes the difference between 
waxwork and life. And this laudable aim 
he has, in a measure, accomplished. It is 
not necessary that one should be a Cale- 
donian to appreciate the essay on ‘‘ Lowland 

Scotland in the Time of Burns”; wherein 

the incidental statement that, by reason of its 

unfortunate absence from the flora of the 

Holy Scriptures, the potato found a diffi- 

culty in winning for itself toleration, is 

delightfully illuminative. These are the 
trifles that make history vivacious. ‘“‘ Scot- 
tish Trade in the Olden Time,” ‘The 

Scottish Tour in the Days of Charles I.,” 

‘‘Town Life in the Eighteenth Century ” 

are titles taken at random, under which the 

reader will find good store of information 
that he probably would not light upon 
elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Municipal Year Book of the United 
Kingdom. 1897. By Robert Donald. 
(Offices of London.) 

Yzxar Booxs increase with the years, and 

both age us. But one cannot deny the 

usefulness, the inevitableness of Zhe Muni- 
etpal Year Book, which is newly issued from 
the offices of London. Mr. Robert Donald 
is its editor, and he supplies particulars 
concerning the municipal governments of 

London, the large provincial towns, the 

county boroughs, and other incorporated 

towns. The systems under which water, 
gas, electricity, tramways, and artisans’ 

wellings are provided and managed are 
dealt with in separate sections. Mr. Donald 
is a high authority on his subject, and it is 
interesting to have his view on the influence 
of politics on municipal government. He 
sales very little of it. ‘‘ Political feeling,” 
he writes, 


‘may be introduced at elections, parties may 
exist on the councils, but a review of the insti- 
tutions and the work as they are does not 
show that politics have any effect in moulding 
municipal policy. As a matter of fact, the 
towns which have been pioneers in municipal 
progress, which have gone farthest in collectivist 
control, are just now strongly Conservative or 
Unionist in Imperial politics.” 

Mr. Donald also rejoices in the general 
advance of municipal control: ‘‘ There never 
was a time when more demands were made 
on Parliament for new powers and heavier 
responsibilities.’”’ Adequate space is given to 
the municipal government of London, which 
is unique, and is, perhaps, incapable of per- 
fectly lucid explanation. A London fog of 
exceptions clings to every rule. If Mr. 
Donald does not quite banish the fog he 
makes it vastly more transparent. 
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Tales of South Africa. 
J. P. Fitzpatrick. (W. Heinemann.) 


HE following note is prefixed by 
the author to these stories: “ 

person of my acquaintance was once 
referred to in an up-country newspaper 
as ‘Mr. Chimmage.’ He wrote to the 
editor, explaining that his name was 
not ‘Chimmage,’ but ‘ Schimmelovitch ’ ; 
and the editor, in making the correction, 
added, ‘He has only himself to blame for 
the fact being known.’” This, we take it, 
is as much as to say that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
stories deal with real people. Without any 
such hint, we should have suspected that to 
be the case, such an air of veracity blows 
through the pages. Zhe Outspan is essen- 
tially a man’s book—a record of the 
rough, free ways of the “‘ Legion that never 
was ’listed,” of the strong passions and 
lawless acts of refugees from society. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick writes straightforwardly and 
well; his words are forcible ; his knowledge 
of life is wide and deep ; and his sympathies 
are quick. If we had to place him we 
should say he deserved a place in the 
brotherhood of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Bret 
Harte, although we should ask from the 
new writer more work before finally estab- 
lishing him there. Of these tales of 
South Africa we like best the one entitled 
“ Soltké,” which has humour and a ring 
of true pathos. But the first story, ‘‘The 
Outspan,” has great merit. As an example 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick, not at his best but at his 
most pron take this glimpse of General 
Gordon : 


“the soldier saint, the man who could lead a 
storming party, a forlorn hope, with a Bibie in 
one hand and a cane in the other; the man 
who, in the infiniteness of his love and tender- 
ness, and in the awful immutability of his 
decision and justice, realised qualities in a 
degree which we associate only with the Deity. 
I felt I could see this man helping, feeding 
with his own short rations, nursing, and pray- 
ing with, the lowliest of his men, the incarnation 
of mercy. But I also saw him facing the 
semi-mutinous regiment of barbarians, and, 
with the awful passionless decision of fate 
itself, singling out the leaders here and there— 
in all a dozen men—whom he shot dead before 
their comrades, and turning again as calm and 
unmoved as ever to repeat his order, which this 
time was obeyed! I pictured this man, with 
the splendid practical genius to re-conquer and 
re-organise China, treasuring a cutting which 
he had taken from what he verily believed to 
be the identical living tree from which Eve had 
plucked the forbidden fruit.”’ 


In the same story is mention of this 
simple epitaph on the grave of an old Irish 
servant : 
** Paddy Tarry’s Rest! 
Are ye ready ? 


i) 


Aye, aye, Sir! 


The Outspan. By 


We shall look with some eagerness at 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s next collection of stories. 
Africa has produced romances enough ; but 
it is the short story which is the fitting 
vehicle for recording the deeds of pioneers. 
In Mr. Fitzpatrick they have perhaps found 
their chronicler. 





A Galahad of the Greeks, and Other Stories. 
By 8. Levett-Yeats. (Longmans.) 


Txe story which lends its title to this 
volume deals with the fate of one of the 
best class of young Indian Civil men, fresh 
from the university with a first and his 
blue—clean-living, high-thinking—pitched 
into a God-forsaken Burmese station, with a 
debauched head of the police, a fanatical 
American missionary, nat x the missionary’s 
pretty wife for his companions. To keep 
things lively for them there are also 
‘* Father Fragrance,” a Buddhist clergyman 
and valiant leader of dacoits; Moung Sen, 
of the same profession, and their com- 
panions. There is plenty of dash about Mr. 
Levett-Yeats’s manner of telling a spirited 
story; and if the end in this case is rather 
impotent, at least he does not let the reader 
go till he has reached it. Of the remaining 
stories, ‘‘The Worthy and Pitiful Quest of 
Susanna Hope (a Lost Hackluyt)” is a 
cleverish study, but what does this remind 
you of ?—“‘. . . fitted out the Merchant Royal 
with goodly merchandise, the same being 
well fenced with munitions withal.” In 
the third story we have a sketch of Babu 
life that is strong and convincing. For the 
missionary and the fascinating widow, who 
are the central personages, are of less 
interest than the brown types among 
whom they live—Mr. and Mrs. Bunny and 
Master Eddie Bunny, Elder Bullin, and 
Mr. James Sarkies who loved Miss Bullin. 
These and others of their class are sympa- 
thetically studied and adroitly sketched. 
The fascinating widow marries Galbraith, 
the missionary ; then her blackguard first 
husband turns up, and the fat is in the fire. 
The end is not so comforting as it would 
have been easy to make it. At the last we 
hear the fascinating widow, now a nun, 
singing a stanza of the Stabat Mater as an 
introit to a midnight Mass of New Year’s 
Day; which scheme of a liturgical function 
is evidence of the writer's power of 
imagination. 





Midst the Wild Carpathians. 
Jokai. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


Joxar has every one of the qualifications 
which go to make an historical novelist. 
He has all the passion of patriotism natural 
to the true Hungarian. He is well versed 
in the troublous and tangled history of 
mediseval Transylvania. Above all, he has 
the magic touch and almost barbaric force of 
imagination which can convert the petty feuds 
which make history into Titanic struggles fit 
for literature. There is a curious sense of 
undefined vastness about these Homeric 
heroes of Jékai’s. Even the weakest of them, 
Apafi, who would have been the best of 
men with any other headgear but a crown— 
even the coarsest of them, Banfi—has a 
touch of the elemental which assorts well 
with their wild and fantastic surroundings. 
None of Jokai’s historical novels is so 
great a favourite as this among his own 
people; and, making allowance for the 
obvious obstacles to the popularity of an 
historical romance in an eben country, one 


By Maurus 


may presume that foreign readers will come 
Much and well as 


to the same conclusion. 








Jokai has written, his pen has done nothing 
more vivid than..some of these descriptions, 
and nothing more lurid than this grim story 
of intrigue and battle and treachery. 





Captain Castle. By Carlton Dawe. (Smith 


Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Cartron Dawe has made a creditable 
dish according to the Zreasure Island recipe, 
but if he had tried more zealously we believe 
he could have made a much better one. 
He has the intentions in strong array, and a 
large measure of ability, and he has used 
most of the ingredients. The China Seas in 
themselves make for success, and when you 
have added an ocean tramp partly laden 
with dollars, a drunken captain, a Lranben 
mate, a drunken chief engineer, a giant 
second engineer (Scotch, of course), a 
beautiful woman (the captain’s wife), a 
mutiny, an attack by pirates, and a literary 
second mate (to tell the story afterwards) 
you have practically proved your case. All 
the same, the story has to be written, and it 
is here that Mr. Carlton Dawe is weak. 
His invention is fertile, his courage is un- 
daunted, but his method is often annoying. 
This is partly because he has chosen an 
almost antipathetic figure as the historian 
of the voyage. The ‘‘I” of the book, the 
second ‘mate, is not attractive. We can 
understand why he was so detested by the 
captain. With the best intentions in the 
world he was a prig, and prigs on an ocean 
tramp are intolerable. He came aboard in 
a collar and necktie, and morally he retained 
them all the trip. Hence his manner ,is 
now and then oppressive, as when he thus 
describes his avoidance of a bullet? 


‘*T believe it is bad form for a soldier to bob. 

It looks as though he were afraid of being hit, 
which of course no man is. Yet it struck me 
that I might be, so I sank on one knee while 
the bullet whistled harmlessly over my head. 
I admit to making discretion the better part of 
valour. Those who like bullets can have them ; 
I don’t care much for them myself. It even 
appeared to me that the sea was much the 
better place for that sort of thing; much better, 
at any rate, than my body. But perhaps I was 
prejudiced.” 
This is sheer Mark Twain and water, and, 
coming at an exciting part of the book, is a 
nuisance. Mr. Dawe fails also to make 
certain things clear—as, for example, why 
the captain made no attempt to recover his 
dollars ; and we cannot forgive the second 
mate for not shooting Li Chee at the very 
beginning of the mutiny, even although the 
story depends very much upon that rascal’s 
life. But boys will revel in Captain Castle, 





Allanson’s Little Woman. By Eastwood 
Kidson. ‘‘ Greenback” Series. (Jarrold.) 


Autce was the name of Allanson’s Little 
Woman, and a very tiresome little woman 
she was. By a just and too rare dispensa- 
tion she cracked her voice in ‘‘ soaring over” 
a high note at a soirée dansante. She dreamed 
dreams about Tom Waterton and they came 
true. Tom Waterton reciprocated the atten- 
tion, as Mr. Kidson might say. The story 
kicks off tremendously with the promise of 
preternatural sensationalism; but nothing 
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comes of it. The game is the dullest con- 
ceivable; and it is clear that Mr. Kidson 
has no story to tell, and, further, that if 
he had the finest in the world he must 
inevitably spoil it. He narrates a stirring 
incident in this fashion : 

«.,.. Frank saw in a moment his favounte 
was doomed, — immediatel geo = 
looking about and seeing no like elp, he 
threw off his coat and boots and sional in 
before anyone suspected his intentions. ‘ What 
madness ! ” somemangient ges ab - ee nM 
a strong swimmer, and, taking his o uni 
as he aviedel the dog, permitted p 3 xo d 
to go over his head ; and then making a sudden 
ook for [sic], seized the ad the breakwater 
before another could ma hy at it. ... By 
this time some boatmen arrived, and put- 
ting out from the landing-place, took him up 
in a boat; for it was hazardous to attempt 
swimming through the rough surf.” 





A Passing Madness. 
(Hutchinson. ) 
DisaProrntMENT often lurks in the novels 
of writers whose. popularity is unquestioned. 
It may be that one expects too much, or 
erhaps ‘“‘the hand of little employment 
ath the daintier sense.” Miss Marryat, of 
course, knows what is required of her by 
her special public; and she has a perfect 
right to neglect, if she chooses, matters to 
which that public is indifferent. But there 
is a point at which facility becomes dan- 
gerous; and we think that Miss Marryat, 
however little she may need to trouble 
herself with literary craftsmanship, might 
at least ‘‘j’ine her flats.” The most un- 
critical reader is apt to grow impatient with 
a book in which a large fortune, important 
to the plot, is described indifferently as 
reverting wholly, and as reverting to the 
extent of one-half, to the same heiress. 
Miss Marryat might as well have made up 
her mind which way she would have it. 
Again, we cannot believe that even a doctor 
who lodged lunatics without a licence would 
keep one in his house while he was himself 
engaged to a lady who would inherit a 
fortune by that lunatic’s decease. A very 
little thought, or even humour, would have 
obviated other absurdities, such as the 
lunatic’s highly variable condition (he is 
described by the doctor as merely ‘ eccen- 
tric,” after nearly murdering a valet), the 
heiress’s unfilial assignment of her father’s 
ghost to “‘ Heaven or wherever he may be,” 
and the lightning change in the lady villain, 
who suddenly confesses her naughtiness, 
and becomes in a twinkling a self-sacrificing 
angel, ambitious of setting up a ragged 

school. 


By Florence Marryat. 





Ivan Alexandrovitch: a Siberian Romance. 
By Andrée Hope (Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell- 
Bury). (Fisher Unwin.) 

Anvrfz Hore decidedly has talent, and she 

gives a vivid, and to us quite novel, impression 

of life in Siberia. One was not prepared to 
read of great wealth and lavish luxury in 
those far regions ; but it seems that Siberian 
merchants squander money like South 
African millionaires. New also to us, and 


very horrible, was her account of the 
Buriatis, a savage tribe whose special 
employment 


is the chase of escaped 





‘of, West African cannibals ; 





convicts. The final scene of their orgie 
in the’ tent reads like a description 
and the 
catastrophe which comes of it is = 
striking, and, though wholly unexpected, 
seems artistically right. Ivan himself, the 
half - reclaimed savage, from his first 
appearance in a ballroom at Paris until he 
brings his lovely bride home to the Govern- 
ment House at Yeniditsk in the far north, 
and after that, through all his changing 
humours, to the moment when his wife 
recognises him among the naked savages, is 
an impressive and convincing figure. It is 
a grim book, but a remarkable one. 





They that Sit in Darkness. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THe young literature of Australia is in- 
debted to Mr. Mackie for a tale which, 
while it abounds in local colour from the 
authoritative brush of one who, as he puts 
it in the preface, “ figured in a humble way 
as a pioneer of civilisation” in the wilds of 
the northern continent, is also thrilling 
enough for any boy’s book. What more 
can one ask in the way of peril and adven- 
ture than to have half-a-dozen whites, in- 
cluding ladies, besieged in a cave by as many 
hundred blacks ; furious onslaughts repulsed 
with terrible slaughter; provisions raided, 
and ammunition stolen; a thrilling climb 
up an impossible cliff, and, eventually, a 
rescue in the very nick of time? But it 
would be a grave injustice to class Mr. 
Mackie’s book as merely sensational. The 
other interests of it are well maintained ; 
and one may safely say that no more 
accurate picture has presented of bush 
life in what is probably the most grotesque 
corner of the world. The writer knows it 
well—better, probably, than most people 
would care to do ; he tells us that he has 
subsisted for weeks together ‘‘on crows, 
hawks, snakes, and currajong roots.” He 
has a pleasant and graphic pen, and the 
description of the trial-scene in MacArthur 
is a very telling piece of work. The charac- 
terisation, too, is much above the ordinary 
run of “‘ bush” novels. The heroine suffers 
from the usual tendency of Australian 
heroines to excessive versatility, but she is 
so genuine a girl that one need not carp at 
her prowess with the stock-whip and her 
astuteness as a detective. 


By John Mackie. 





The Queen of the Moor. By Frederic Adye. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Someruine of the ozone of Dartmoor has 
got into this book. Mr. Adye is an adepi 
at that pleasant, leisurely style of descrip- 
tive writing which this over-hasty age is 
apt to skip as superfluous, but which in 
his hands conveys a refreshing sense of air 
and open sky. The story is laid in the 
closing years of the Napoleonic era. The 
Battle of Waterloo has a chapter to itself 
towards the end, perhaps for no very 
pressing reason, unless it be that the reader 
seems to expect it. But for the most part 
Mr. Adye’s pen flits between Dartmoor 
Prison (which was then a place of confine- 
ment for captives of war) and Tor-Royal, 
the residenee of a charming young lady 





named Cecil Calmady, ‘The Queen of the 
Moor.” The commandant of the prison is 
a suitor for her hand. She, however, has 
lost her heart to Arnaud de Valence, a 
French officer in his custody. The Com- 
mandant is a tyrant—why, in fiction, are all 
governors of prisons tyrants ?—and uses his 
power to humiliate and thwart his captive. 
A mutiny breaks out, and Arnaud escapes. 
He is succoured in many perils by the 
mistress of Tor-Royal, and requites her in 
the usual manner. It is a pretty story of 
love and adventure, and the many pages 
which are perfectly irrelevant are by no 
means the least agreeable. 





God, Man, and the Devil. 
Henham. (Skeffington.) 


Tue title of this book argues a considerable 
lack of sense in the person who chose it, 
and the contents fully bear out that impres- 
sion. The story is a pamphlet against 
divorce couched in the form of a wild melo- 
drama, whose absurdities are too numerous 
to set out. It is amazing that a human 
being should exist capable of believing that 
other human beings act, speak, or think 
in such a way. The book concludes with 
the vision of a bishop who sees devils 
and angels fighting for possession of the 
cathedral in which he had read the marriage 
service over a divorcée. Naturally enough 
next morning he is discovered penitent and 
expiring. 


By Ernest G. 





From Grub to Butterfly. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Tue heroine of this work commenced life as 
a step cleaner; she advanced, by way of 
the music-hall stage, to be the wife, and 
subsequently the widow, of a lion comique. 
After this she became the mistress of a 
‘‘veneered scoundrel,” and ther the daughter- 
in-law of an earl, also veneered, but aristo- 
cratically. The story is written in the style 
of a penny drea Mr. Forster is mis- 
taken in supposing that the speech of the 
lower classes can be successfully represented 
by the introduction at haphazard of mistakes 
in grammar; also in thinking that the 
eldest son of an earl is called ‘the honour- 
able,” and that a lady and her daughter 
would “excite unpleasant attention” by 
going unsquired to a theatre. 


By Joseph Forster. 





That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine 
Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). (Putnams.) 


Tus is one more detective story by the 
author of the Leavenworth Case, and rather 
a good detective story at that. In this case 
there is not only the detective, but the 
talented amateur who supersedes and out- 
wits him; and the talented amateur is no 
less than a meddlesome old maid. That is 
rather a good idea. Old maids have in the 
extreme development a woman’s eye for 
detail, and in sheer enthusiasm for inquiry 
no professional detective could approach 
them. Some of Miss Butterworth’s in- 
tuitions are excellently in character. For 
instance, given a lady’s hat. How to 
determine that it is new, but has been worn, 
and worn once only? A clever woman will 
guess; but hardly any man. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 

Few people in England 

have heard of the Reverend 

John Sergieff; but it will 

not be surprising if the 

translation of his spiritual diary, entitled 

My Life in Christ, which has just been 

issued, makes his mame venerated by 

thousands of the English-speaking race. 

The book is translated by E. E. Goulaeff, of 

St. Petersburg, who dedicates it to Her 

Majesty the Queen, and introduces it by 

quoting an account of Sergieff, which 

appeared in the Zimes of January 13, 1891. 

The passage is so interesting that we quote 

the essential part of it : 


‘* Father Ivan, or John of Cronstadt, known 
and revered in every nook and corner of Russia, 
has hitherto been almost entirely unknown to 
English readers; but a circumstance just 
reported to the British chaplain at Cronstadt 
seems to indicate that the Christian influence of 
this remarkable priest of the Russian Church 
has at last found its way even into the United 
Kingdom. A Short time ago a letter reached 
the British clergyman at Cronstadt, addressed 
in English to the parish priest of that port. It 
came from a correspondent in county Kerry, 
Ireland, and earnestly begged for the prayers 
of Father John on behalf of the writer, who 
appeared to be in great distress of mind and 
body. His letter is being translated, and will 
be forwarded to the reverend pastor. 

‘‘ This is a curious proof of the influence and 
reputation of this wonderful man, who, in the 
midst of his Russian surroundings, seems to 
pages in these days to the first Apostles. 

e is, indeed, a true physician of the Gospel. 
His nam pony ew A healing powers, and the 
spiritual and bodily cures effected by the faith- 
ful acceptance of his earnest consolations, are 
attested on all sides by many sorts and con- 
ditions of men.. To those who believe in 


THE DIARY 
OF ‘‘ FATHER 
JOHN.” 





Father John—and their name is legion— 
the age of miracles is mot yet over. 
Crowds press around him whenever he 
leaves his humble abode, and are happy if they 
can only touch the hem of his modest garb. 
Father John’s life is one of uninterrupted and 
self-sacrificing charity and Christian ministra- 
tion among the poor, the sick, and the: needy ; 
not, however, refusing his presence and prayers 
to the well-to-do re rich, who send for im 
when other help fails, and never in vain, from 
all parts of the country. He has no vast busi- 
ness organisation of charity, and no corybantic 
Christianity, like ‘General’ Booth, and no 
religious politics, like Archbishop Nicanor of 
Odessa. Although enormous sums of money have 
through his hands to the Russian poor 
in all directions, he is still a poor man, livin 
in the humblest possible way. Steamboats an 
trains in which he journeys to and fro on his 
truly Christian work are besieged with such 
crowds that the police have to protect him 
from A aged pressure. . 

‘‘The report of his a nee iu any house 
in St. hentne-onl ithe news potroe Se like 
wildfire—brings throngs of poor people runniug 
madly from all the surrounding streets to get 
within the range of his healing presence, to 
receive his blessing or to implore his attendance 
at the sick-bed of relatives or friends, 

‘He advocates no impracticable Christian 
theories like Tolstoy ; his life is one entirely of 
good works, and his influence for good amon, 
the Russian masses who have not yet reach 
the state of cynical unbelief of the lower orders 
in other countries is greater, perhaps, than of 
any Russian under the Czar.” 


The translator adds that this account of 
Sergieff more than holds good still. In a 
very short introductory note to his book 
‘* Father John” writes : 

‘* Everything contained in it is but a gracious 
enlightenment which was bestowed upon my 
soul by the all-enlightening Holy Ghost during 
moments of deep self-concentration and of 
self-examination, especially during prayer.” 


A portrait of the author is given as the 
frontispiece, and the work is dedicated by 
the translator to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A year has not quite ela 
since Sir Henry Parkes died, 
yet his biography, written 
in Australia, and occupying little fewer 
than six hundred pages, is before us. It is 
not necessary to suppose that there has been 
any undue haste in the matter. The life- 
story of an administrator is easily compiled, 
and Sir Henry Parkes was not a many- 
sided man. But he dabbled in verse, and 
a sonnet in which he describes the home of 
a Birmingham artisan at the beginning of 
the Queen’s reign—such a home as he him- 
self left when he emigrated—is decidedly 
interesting ; for it presents a picture of 
English town life which has passed away, 
and the passing of which has synchronised 
with the growth of the Australian colonies 
and of Australian statesmanship. 


‘One of a brick-built row in street retired, 

A lowly dwelling so for comfort plann’d 

No foot of room was lost; in nothing d, 

Yet wanting nought which humble heart 
desired. 

Parlour,—-with creeping plants, the window 
wired, 

The furniture soilless kept by woman’s hand,— 

In summer like some nook in fairyland, 

For — nights, well hearth-rugg’d and coal- 

red. 


SIR HENRY 
PARKES. 





‘Snug kitchen in the rear, with childhood’s 


sports 
Gracing the threshold, and the home-cured flitch 
bs} picture ’gainst the poor man’s 
wi : 
Ope’ to a garden plot, not crowded courts. 


Such our mechanic’s home; nor wanted stitch 
His decent clothing; and content blessed all.” 


The book is well illustrated with portraits 
of Sir Henry Parkes at various times in his 
life, views of his residences, &c. 


The Confessions of a Col- 

OTHER BOOKS. lector is the title which 
Mr. William Carew Hazlitt 

gives to a book of reminiscences of the 
auction room. Mr. Hazlitt has collected 
both books and coins with untiring industry, 
and his fund of experience and anecdote 
is a large one. . . . There is need in this 
country for a better, a more orderly know- 
ledge of American literature, and two books 
which have just come to hand tend to supply 
that need. American Authors, 1795—1895, by 
B. K. Foley, is a bibliography of first and 
notable editions of American books published 
in the century ending 1895. An Introduction 
to American Literature, by F. V. N. Painter, 
is educational in character. The writer dis- 
covers five periods in American literature 
which he names the First Colonial Period, the 
Second Colonial Period, the Revolutionary 


‘Period, the First National Period, and the 


Second National Period. Portraits of leading 
writers accompany the text. . . . 4 Handbook 
to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, issued 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black, is a work of con- 
siderable bulk, the first part alone, which is 
before us, running to over five hundred 
octavo pages. The Handbook as a whole is 
intended “to give the visitor to Rome full 
information about the Christian side of its 
history, about Roman churches, ceremonies, 
and customs which does not fall within the 
scope of such an excellent handbook as that 
of oben Murray’s general guide.” The 
first part deals with the Christian Monu- 
ments of Rome; and the Liturgy in Rome, 
Monasticism in Rome, and LEcclesiastical 
Rome will be dealt with in three succeeding 
volumes. . . . In Zhe Poems of Horace, a literal 
prose rendering of the Roman’s verse, the 
translator, M. A. Hamilton Bryce, has found 
it possible to introduce a slight novelty into 
his work. ‘I have endeavoured,” he says— 


‘‘to produce a version having a pleasant run 
in the words, and a rhythmical cadence in the 
clauses and sentences. In doing this I have 
frequently fallen inadvertently in the first 
instance into a sort of blank verse in individual 
lines, with which rigid critics may perhaps find 
fault. Be that as it may, it appears to me that 
in most cases the effect on the reader’s ear will 
be rather pleasing than otherwise—a result 
which I have steadily kept in view.” 


Under the title of Zthics of John. Stuart 
Mill, Charles Douglas, M.A., has pre 

a companion volume to his study of Mill’s 
Philosophy. The present volume, which 
contains three introductory essays by Mr. 
Douglas, “is designed for the use of those 
who are beginning the study of moral 
science, and has been prepared in the belief. 
that there is no better introduction to this 
subject than an accurate knowledge of 
Mill's ethical theory.” 
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a B. oe os 
unting-grounds, if we 
are not mistaken: London, 
Canada, and Turkey. It is only natural 
that he should alternate them, and thus 
after his Judge of Four Corners (Canada) 
he gave us Gascoigne’s Ghost (London) 
and Zomalyn’s Quest (Turkey). In Old 
Man’s Marriage he takes us back to Four 
Corners. Wetherleigh, by Richard Davey, 
is a romance of Hampton Court, a spot to 
which romance is now only imported, 
chiefly on Bank holidays. The story 
opens on a “bitter cold evening in 
December, 1652.” . . . Daughters of Thespis, 
by John Bickerdyke, is a story of theatrical 
life, and is prefaced by a somewhat flam- 
boyant address, ‘‘ To my Brother Journalists, 
Reviewers, and to the Young Person.” 
The Young Person is considerately warned 
off at the outset: “‘ This book is too strong 
meat for you . . . and I would have you 
leave it unopened.” The Young Person, in 
short, is told not to read the book, and the 
Reviewers how to read it. We doubt the 
wisdom of such buttonholing tactics in an 
author ; they cannot improve a good book, 
or palliatea badone. . . . The Captain 
of the Parish is laid in the Isle of Maza, 
in the early years of the Queen’s reign. 
The story, which has the air of being 
“‘strong,” is concerned with Methodist 
revivals and the doings of the Latter Day 
Saints. . . . Other new novels to 
hand are Jallyronan, by Rupert Alex- 
ander; Jn a Country Town, by Honor 
Perceval; 4 Pot of Honey, by Susan 
Christian ; 4 Story of a Campaign Country, 
by Robert Thynne ; and Sprays of Northern 
Pine, by Fergus Mackenzie. 


FICTION. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by publishers. | 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Taz Lessons or Hoty Scriprure APPoinreD BY THE 
Cauron or Esx@uanp Itiustratep BY THOUGHTS IN 
Verse. By the late Rev. J. H. Wanklyn. Vols. V. and 
VI. Bemrose & Sons. 

Tar Saxines or raz Lorp Jesus Currst. Oollected and 
arranged by J. W. Mackail. Longmans, Green & Co. 
2s, 6d. 


HovssHotp Praygsrs. By G. J. Cowley-Brown, M.A. St. 
Giles’ Printing Co. (Edinburgh). 

Tue OCxristmn Fatra. By Rowland Ellis, M.A. St. 
Giles~ Printing Co. (Edinburgh). 

My Lirg 1m Carist: Exraacts From tHE Diazy oF JonHN 
Inrytcn Sexersrr. Translated by E. E. Goulaeff. 
Cassell & Co, 

Retigious Traine in Ssconpary Scnoois, By Rev. 
George C. Bell. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d, 

Taz Onegistian Ecouzsta. By the late Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Tas Enetisu Constitution. By Jesse Macy, M.A. The 

Macmillan Co, 8s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Llirs or Six Henry Parkes, By Charles E, Lyne. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 16s, 

Tas Story or « Busy Lirs. Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 3s, 6d, 

POETRY. 

Trumpzts anp Saawms. By Henry Hanby Hay. 

& Co. (Philadelphia). 1 dollar 50 cents. 
FICTION. 

Battyzronan. By Rupert Alexander. Digby, Long & Co. 

6s 


Arnold 


Werurevzigs. By Richard Davey. The Roxburghe 
Press. 3s, 6d, 





‘Tae Story or a Camraten Estare. By Robert Thynne. 
Roxburghe Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tax Earta Curprex. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. Hutchin- 
son & Co. 2s. 

A Por or Honzy. BySusanOChristian. T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s, 6d. 

Tue Carrarw or THE Panise. By John Quine. William 
H . 6s, 

A Passtna Worp. By Bessie Rayner Belloc. Ward & 
Downey. 6s. 

Daveurers or Taxsris. By John Bickerdyke. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 6s. 

Mavrrce Quarry. By Morley Roberts. Hutchinson & Co, 
6s. 


Lapy Turrm. By Henry Herman. Ward, Lock & Co. 
3s. 6d, 

Carraix SHannon. By Coulson Kernahan. Ward, Lock 
&Co. 3s. 6d. 

Sprays or Norruern Pins. By Fergus Mackenzie. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 3s. 6d. 

Asst Consrantiw. By Ludovic Halévy. Translated by 
Thérése Batbedat. John Macqueen. 

Iw a Country Tows. By Honor Percival. Richard 
Bentley & Son, 

SCIENCE. 


Prosiems aND Qugstions 1m Paysics. By Charlies P. 
Matthews and John Shearer. The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d. 

Exrerruusytat Morrxotogr. By Charles Benedict Daven- 
port, Ph.D. PartI. Macmillan & Co. 9s. 


POLITICAL. 


Pouittcat Pamputers. Selected and arranged by H. F. 
Pollard. Kegan Paul. 6s, 

A Woman's Parr wv « Revontvrion. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 6d. 

GovEENMENTs AND Panties 1n OontInentaL Evrors. By 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston, 
U.S.A.) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sxzrcazs Awgext 1x Fin pe Siéove Iszrra. By Fanny 
Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Hanpsoox To Caristian anp EcciestastioaL Roms. By 
H. M. and M.A.R.T. Part I.: Tae Cuaisrian Monv- 
MENTS OF Roms. A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Agcuzotoerca, Survey or Westsxw Inpu. By Jas. 
Burgess. Thacker, Spink & Co. (Calcutta). 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Lire anp Lazsovur or THe Psorte in Lonpon. Edited by 
Charles Booth. Vol, [X.: Comparisons, SuRvEY, 4ND 
Conciusions, Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CaLENDAR oF QuzEn’s Cotizesr, Gatway: 1896-7. Dublin: 
University Press. 

Gotpsmirn’s Vicae oF WakEFIELD. With Introduction 
and Notes by Michael Macmillan. Macmillan & Co. 
2s. 6d. 

Tur Essenriats oF ALGEBRA FoR SEconDARY ScHOOLSs. 
By Webster Wells: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn (Boston, 
U.S8.A.). 

A Treatise on Pracricat, Pitanz, AND Soir Gromagrey. 
By Thomas Jay Evans and W. W.F. Pullen. Chapman 
& Hall. 

Royal Untverstry oF Isgnanp: Examination Papers, 
1896. Ponsonby & Weldrick (Dublin), 


FOREIGN. 


Pages Onorsres pes Aursurs Comrsmporains: JULES 
Cuazetiz, Armand Colin et Cie (Paris). 

Erupres sovs ts Drama Anriqus. Par Henri Weil. 
Librairie Hachette et Cie (Paris). 

Hisrorss DE La LANGUE BT DE LA LirréeaTuRE Francaise, 
Tome ItI. Armand Colin et Cie (Paris). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amentcan Men or Larrers. By Henrietia Christian 
Wright. David Nutt. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Intr2opucrion to American Urrexature. Part I. By 
F. V. N. Painter. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn (Boston, 
U.S.A.). 

Tur Conrgssions or 4 Cottzcror. By William Carew 
Hazlitt. Ward & Downey. 

Tue Hovss or DxeamMs. Anonymous, James Bowden. 
3s, 6d, 

American Aurnors, 1795-1895. By P. K. Foley. Printed 
for Subscribers (Boston, U.8.<A.). 

Tue Tazory or Inrexnationat Traps. By OC. F. Barn- 
stable, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tux Forcrne-Boox, By L. H. Bailey. Macmillan & Co. 

Iw aw Ancient Mizzox. By Herbert Flowerden. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. 6d, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


HE volume of selections which Mr. 
Meredith has made from his pub- 
lished poems for Messrs. Constable will 
appear in May. There is no likelihood that 
e collection will contain any entirely new 
ms, though this possibility is not barred. 

r. Meredith’s sonnet on the death of 
Browning, and his poem for Trafalgar Day, 
which appeared in the Daily Chronicle last 
September, will be included. The collection, 
as a whole, will represent all Mr. Meredith’s 
poetry. At present this is contained in five 
volumes, which are .in the hands of Messrs. 
Macmillan. The selections will not be 
meagre, for the promised volume is likely 
to run to some three hundred octavo pages. 





Booxs about London are common enough, 
and, it must be added, are usually un- 
distinguished enough too, A very remark- 
able volume of a new kind, descriptive of 
London, is, however, now promised by 
Messrs Constable. The artist, who is at this 
moment hard at work on his share of this 
book, is Mr. William Hyde, already known 
to the few as a strong imaginative painter 
in monochrome of nature in moods of 
turbulence or extreme peace. His drawings 
in Mr. Garnett’s Jmaged World, and his 
illustrations to Milton, in a scarce volume 
—_—* by Messrs. Dent, are treasured 

y all who own them. London translated 
into Mr. Hyde’s medium may surprise many 
persons unaccustomed to look for beauty in 
their immediate surroundings. 





In a descriptive work excellence in illus- 
trations too often connotes mediocrity in 
the letterpress; but, as readers of the 
Acapemy particularly will understand, such 
will not be the case in this forthcoming 
London book, for the author engaged is Mr. 
Francis Thompson. Mr. Thompson’s prose 
is hardly less remarkable than his verse, 
and as he knows London intimately, and 
brings to his task a poetic imagination 
of extraordinary range and resource, this 
book should be awaited with very keen 
interest. 





A orrcutaR, signed by the Duke of 
Devonshire, has just been issued by the 
University of Cambridge, drawing attention 
to the acute condition of poverty in which, 
owing mainly to the fall in agricultural 
values, that body now finds itself, and 
asking that means may be found by which 
the University’s endowments may be again 
raised to the level of its present require- 
ments. A statement of these requirements 
and the financial condition of the University 
stre: ens the appeal, which is not made 
directly to the public, but asks that the flow 
of benefactions for educational uses, which 
for years has practically ceased to reach the 
University, may again be directed to it. 
Unless some such addition is made to the 
revenue, the teaching resources of the Uni 
versity must obviously be crippled, and 
several plans for necessary enlargement of 
buildings and other improvements must 
remain inabeyance. The situation certainly 
is grave. 
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Durtne this week Mr. F. R. . Benson 
and his company have been attracting 
crowded audiences to the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon. The special revival 
this year is ‘“‘Henry V.,” which is being 

layed on the three last days of this week. 

he performances are all Shakespearian 
with the exception of “The School for 
Scandal,” which will be played next Tues- 
day. Mr. Benson is deserving of the highest 
commendation for the intelligent and satis- 
factory manner in which, in season and out, 
he places Shakespeare before the multitude. 
The performance of ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” last Monday went with a rare 
abandon and swing, each member of the 
company contributing to the fine full-bodied 
appreciation of Shakespearian humour that 
marks these revivals. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P., will occupy 
the chair at the Booksellers’ dinner on 
May 8, and Mr. Slingsby Tanner the 
vice-chair. Among the guests who have 
signified their intention of being present 
on the occasion are the Archdeacon of 
London, Lord Roberts, and Sir Henry 
Cunningham. A wish has been generally 
expressed by members of the trade, 
especially by those coming from _ the 
country, that the galleries of the King’s 
Hall shculd be open to ladies who wish to 
hear the speeches delivered on that occa- 
sion. This, the committee are pleased to 
announce, has been arranged; also that 
coffee and biscuits. will be served if re- 
quired. Tickets for the galleries may be 
obtained gratis, by any gentleman attend- 
ing the dinner, from the secretary, Mr. 
G. Larner, 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Mr. Justriy McCarrpy, M.P., has chosen 
a clever title for his continuation of his 
History of Our Own Times. The supple- 
mentary, or fifth, volume is to be called From 
1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. The services 
of the American gentleman who brought 
the history up to date some few years ago 
for his countrymen’s benefit are not again 
to be requisitioned, for Messrs. Harper will 

ublish Mr. McCarthy’s work in America. 

r. McCarthy, under the strain of finishing 
the new volume, has broken down in health, 
and is now taking a thorough rest. 





THE competition instituted by the Critic 
to ascertain which are the best twelve short 
stories by American authors has just closed, 
and the results are laid before the readers of 


that paper. The number of lists sent in fell | , 


a little short of five hundred, and the best, 


according to the ey of the editor of the | : 


Critic, is the following: ‘“‘ The Man With- 
out a Country,” by Edward Everett Hale; 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” by Bret 
Harte; “The Snow Image” and “ The 
Great Stone Face,” by Hawthorne; “The 
Gold Bug” and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” by Poe; ‘The Lady, or the 
Tiger?” by Frank R. Stockton; “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” by Washington Irving; “ Marse 
Chan,” by T. N. Page; ‘“‘ Marjorie Daw,” 
by T. B. Aldrich; and “The Revolt of 
Mother,” by Miss Wilkins. 





Ar the time the competition was an- 
nounced our impression was that the result 
was to be decided by piébiscite, which would 
certainly be more satisfactory; but appar- 
ently we were mistaken. Our own convic- 
tion is that no list that does not contain 
a story by Mr. G. W. Cable ought to gain 
the prize. The best of the lists mentioning 
one story only by each author is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Marjorie Daw,” by T. B. Aldrich; 
“Love in Old Cloathes,” by H. C. Bunner ; 
“The Lady, or the Tiger?” by Frank R. 
Stockton; ‘‘A Humble Romance,” by Miss 
Wilkins; ‘‘ The Gold Bug,” by Poe; ‘‘ The 
Birthmark,” by Hawthorne; “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” by Bret Harte; ‘“‘ The 
Jumping Frog,” by Mark Twain; ‘The 
Man without a Country,” by Edward 
Everett Hale ; ‘‘ Meh Lady,” by T. N. Page ; 
**Posson Jone,” by George W. Cable; and 
‘“‘Gallegher,” by Richard Harding Davis. 
This list contains more characteristically 
American stories than that which took the 
prize. 





Ever since Arms and the Man Mr. Bernard 
Shaw seems to have been writing plays only 
in order that they may be produced once and 
lost for ever. Now and again news comes that 
a copyright performance of this or that new 
work by Mr. Shaw has been given, and the 
rest is silence. The latest of these tantalising 
trials took place on Saturday, when ‘“ The 
Devil’s Disciple,” a melodrama, was tried 
at the Bijou Theatre. In the cast was 
‘Cashel Byron,” whose profession, it will 
be remembered, was not acting but pugilism. 
The announcement is made that “The 
Devil’s Disciple” is for the delectation of 
America. 





Meanwuitz, Mr. Grant Richards has in 
hand an edition of Mr. Shaw’s plays, which 
he will issue in monthly volumes. 





Dean Farrar’s literary reminiscences 
now appearing in the Zemple Magazine have 
some excellent stories of notable persons. 
In the May instalment a memorable remark 
made by Huxley to Matthew Arnold is 
recorded. They were walking in Arnold’s 
garden with Dean Farrar and talking of 
social duties. Arnold admitted to being 
fond of dining out. ‘I rather like it,” he 
said. ‘It is rather nice to meet people.” 
‘Oh, yes,” replied Huxley, laughing, “ but 
we are not such everlasting Cupids as 
you!” 





Easter Monpay was the anniversary of 
Byron’s death, but his statue in Hamilton- 
gardens gave little sign of the fact. A 
wreath of roses and an emblem bearing the 
Greek colours were the only visible tributes 
to his memory. 





Tue following conversation is reported by 
a contemporary to have been overbeard in 
Westminster Abbey on Easter Sunday : 
“‘ American Visitor (to Verger): ‘Can you 
tell me where Browning’s ve is?’ 
Verger (pointing vaguely in the direction 
of Poets’ Corner) : ‘Over there, somewhere.’ 





A. V.: ‘Yes, but can’t you give me a more 
definite direction?’ V.: ‘No, I can’t.’ 
A. V.: ‘Who can?’ YV.: ‘Nobody. We 
can’t consult the book of the monuments 
to-day ; Sunday is the day for Divine 
service, not for looking at monuments.’ ” 


A urrrtz while ago Mr. Andrew Lang 
wrote to the Acapemy to point out that 
Darwin’s theory of evolution was anticipated 
by the ingenious author of 7'he Loves of the 
Triangles. He has since tracked other 
ancient anticipations of modern discoveries, 
and the result is contained in an article 
entitled ‘“‘The ‘New’ in the Old” in the 
North American Review. ‘The Robbers,” also 
published, like Higgins’s work, in The Anti- 
Jacobin, he calls a satire on Ibsenism before 
Ibsen was born. Laxity concerning the 
Seventh Commandment he also finds in 
earlier places, and even so long ago as 1745, 
it seems, people were charged with reading 
nothing but the yes Mr. Lang’s 
comment is that the discovery of such 
parallels “does seem to a presump- 
tion that these haggard old New Ideas 
[agnosticism and the like] may not be 
recisely adapted for use in the world as 
God made it, or, if you please, as it-has 
been evolved.” 








' Privrep dedications of books more often 
than not seem superfluous to the reader. 
Now and again they become quite absurd. 
A book, for instance, has just been pub- 
lished, entitled Sketches Awheel in. Fin-de- 
Siécle Iberia, by Mr. and Mrs. Workman, 
who are following the example set by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell in their Canterbury 
Pilgrimage. Mrs. Workman’s share of this 
work is dedicated to her husband, and Mr. 
Workman’s to his wife. 





ANOTHER variety of dedication—the pub- 
lisher’s dedication—may be found in the 
new edition of Mr. Kipling’s Departmental 
Ditties, which, not by the author but by the 
publisher, is dedicated to Lord Roberts. 





Tue Glasgow Atheneum, which for the 

ast half-century has maintained in the 
West of Scotland a high academical and 
literary eminence, will celebrate its jubilee 
in October next. It is intended to publish 
an historical sketch of the institution on 
that occasion, and in this connexion we have 
been requested to indicate that any persons 
having in their possession letters or docu- 
ments relating to the institution, especially 
during its earlier years, will greatly oblige 
by forwarding these to the secretary, Mr. 
James Lauder, St. George’s-place, Glasgow, 
who will be responsible for their safe custody, 
and will return them to their respective 
owners with as little delay as possible. 





_ Mr. Crocxerr’s next story is to be called 
The Red Axe, red being now the colour for 
fiction. Under the Red Robe, The Reds of the 
Midi, The Red Badge of Courage, The Red 
\Scaur—these titles jump to mind at once. 
The scene of The Red Axe being Pomerania, 
Mr. Crockett is now walking in that region. 
The business of a successful novelist has its 
compensations. 
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In connexion with the portrait of Long- 
fellow given this week and oe article on 
the poet which appears on another , it 
saath stated that an excellent eh y vies 
one-volume edition of Longfellow’s poems 
has just been published by Messrs. Bliss, 
Sands & Co. in their “ Apollo” series. 





Her Masesty THE Queen has accepted 
the dedication to herself of the new volume 
by Sir George 8. Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
entitled Jmperial Defence, which will be 

ublished immediately by the Imperial 
8. 





THE next volume of the ‘‘ Famous Scots” 
Series will be The Blackwood Group, by Sir 
George Douglas. The publishers are 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 





Gleanings from Ibsen is the title of a book 
which Mr. Elliot Stock announces for 
immediate publication. It consists of a 
selection of the quotations from Ibsen’s 
plays and poems, and will be prepared by 
an essay on ‘‘ [bsenism.”’ 





Mr. Grant Ricnarps will publish on 
April 29 Limbo, and Other Essays, by Vernon 
Lee, and Paul’s Stepmother, a novel by Lady 
Troubridge. 





A sertzs of articles will commence in the 
May number of Zhe Art Journal on the col- 
lection of pictures at the Royal Holloway 
College. Two of the pictures, ‘The 
Railway Station,” by W. P. Frith, R.A., 
and “A Highland Oroft,” by Peter 
Graham, R.A., will be reproduced as the 
frontispiece and extra plate. 





Messrs. CassEtt & Co. will publish on 
May 3 the first part of Royal Academy Pic- 
tures for 1897, which will as usual contain 
some important Academy pictures that will 
appear in no other publication. 





Messrs. MeTHvENn announce for puolica- 
tion this week Colonel Baden Powell’s 
book on the recent Matabele Campaign. 
The author, who was Chief of the Staff to 
Sir Frederick Carrington, describes the 
operations of the campaign in the form of 
a personal narrative. 





Messrs. Service & Paron will issue 
shortly in their ‘“ Illustrated English 
Library” Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, illus- 
trated by Mr. F. H. Townsend, and 
Thackeray’s Pendennis, illustrated by Miss 
Chris. Hammond. 





Tae May number of Blackwood will con- 
tain a paper apropos of the Queen’s rei 
entitled fe Tis’ Sixty Years Since” ; > 
two articles dealing with the literature of 
the period: one by Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood on the Newspaper Press, the other on 
Early Victorian Fiction, by an anonymous 
writer. Another contribution of special 
interest at the present time is an article 
detailing the brilliant exploits of the dis- 
tinguished native Indian Corps, the Queen’s 
Own Guides, who are to furnish part of Her 
Majesty’s escort in the Jubilee procession. 

THE ONLOOKER. 
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T is difficult to write at all adequately 
of Mr. Owen Seaman’s humorous 
verse without appearing, to those who for 
their sins are unfamiliar with it, to write 
extravagantly ; the simple fact being that 
Mr. Owen Seaman’s humorous verse is 
incomparably delightful. That is the 
simple fact, as all of Mr. Seaman’s readers 
will agree. The doubter, to convince 
himself, has but to become a reader too. 
Let him open any one of Mr. Seaman’s 
volumes anywhere, and in a minute we shall 
hear him exclaiming that there has been 
nothing approaching this since the days of 
Calverley. Not, however, that Mr. Seaman’s 
work in the least resembles Calverley’s. 
Mr. Seaman plays upon his own lyre, in his 
own style, and his tunes are all of his own 
imagining. If one instinctively brackets 
him with Calverley, it is not as his fellow in 
kind but as his peer in degree. 

The greater part of Mr. Seaman’s latest 
publication, Zhe Battle of the Bays, is 
made up of parodies. Half-a-dozen con- 
spicuous poets and poetasters are supposed 
in these effusions to be competing for the 
Laureateship. The fray is opened by a 
— Song of Renunciation “ after 
A. 0. 8.” 


‘* In the days of my season of salad, 
When the down was as dew on my cheek, 
And for French I was bred on the ballad, 
And for Greek on the writers of Greek— 
Then I sang of the rose that is ruddy, 
Of ‘ pleasure that winces and stings,’ 
Of white women, and wine that is Liood , 
And similar things. 


‘¢ Pan-atheist, bruiser and breaker 
Of kings and the creatures of kings, 
I shouted on Freedom to shake her 
Feet loose of the fetter that clings ; 
Far rolling my ravenous red eye, 
And lifting a mutinous lid, 
To all monarchs and matrons I said I 
Would shock them—and did.”’ 


But the years have passed, and bestowed 
discretion. ‘The delights of the time of 
my teething” have “melted like ices in 
May.” The singer has changed both his 
mode and his motive: 


‘* Hushed now is the bibulous bubble 
Of ‘lithe and lascivious’ throats ; 
Long stript and extinct is the stubble 
Of hoary and harvested oats.” 


In fact, “from the sweets that are sour 
as the sorrel’s the bees have abortively 
swarmed,” and the poet’s “earlier morals 
are fairly reformed.” And he boasts : 


*« T have written a loyal Armada, 

And posed in a Jubilee pose ; 

I have babbled of babies and played a 
New tune on the turn of their toes ; 

Washed white from the stain of Astarte, 

_ My books any virgin may buy : 

And I hear I am praised by a party 
Called Something Mackay.” 


* With Double Pipe. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 


1888.) 
Horace at Cambridge. (A. D. Innes & Co. 1895.) 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 1895.) 


Tillers of the Sand. 
The Battle of the Bays. (Jobn Lane. 1897.) 








So that the hope seems not unreasonable 
that 
‘« When erased are the records, and rotten 

The meshes of memory’s net ; 
When the grace that forgives has forgotten 
The things that are good to forget ; 
When the trill of my juvenile trumpet 
Is dead and its echoes are dead, 
Then the laurel shall lie on the crumpet 
And crown of my head.” 


“A. ©. 8.” is followed by “Sir E. A.” with 

lines ‘for the albums of crowned heads 

only,” translated from “the third Sa’dine 

Box of the Eighth Gazelle of Ghazal,” and 

beginning, 

“Ya Ya! Best Belovéd! I look to thy dimples 
and drink ; 

Tiddlihi ! To thy cheek-pits and chin-pit, my 

Tulip, my Pink!” 

And “Sir E. A.” in turn cedes the stage 
to ‘‘ Sir L. M.,”’ who, like Monsieur Jourdain, 
has written prose all these years and never 
suspected it. 

‘‘Ahme! Dear me! I fain 

Would use a stronger phrase, but hardly dare, 

Being, whatever else, respectable,” 


sighs the proseman. And then he is pierced 
with an arrow of his own winging: 


‘* «High failure overleaps 
The bounds of low successes.’ There, again, 
The harp that twanged was Welsh, but with 


an echo 
Of Browning.” 
“Sir L. M.” had not studied ‘The 
Grammarian’s Funeral” without learning 


something from it. 


‘“* Away by the haunts of the Yang-tse-boo, 
Where the Yuletide runs cold gin, 
And the rollicking sign of the Lord Knows 
Wh 


0 
Sees mariners drink like sin ; 

Where the Jolly Roger tips his quart 
To the luck of the Union Jack ; 

And some are screwed on the foreign port, 
And some on the starboard tack ; 

Ever they tell the tale anew 
Of the chase for the Kipperling swag ; 

How the smack Tommy This and the smack 

Tommy That 

They broached each other like a whiskey-vat, 

And the Fuzzy-Wuz took the bag.” 


Thus begins the “Rhyme of the Kipper- 
ling.” And now we reach, perhaps, the 
best of all of Mr. Seaman’s parodies, “The 
Ballad of a Bun,” “after J. D.” For here 
he parodies not merely his victim’s manner, 
but his sentiment and his philosophy. 


‘< T am sister to the mountain now, 
And sister to the sun and moon,” 


declared the perfervid heroine of Mr. David- 
son’s *‘ Ballad of a Nun.”’ 


‘* T am sister to the microbe now, 
And second cousin to the worm,” 


sings the lady celebrated by Mr. Seaman. 
It is the same truth extended. It is the 
original ey reduced to its lowest 
terms. t is Mr. Davidson’s own child 
coming home to him with its clothes—the 
— othes he gave it—turned inside out. 
“Heed not bellettrist jargon,” cries Mr. 
Davidson, with the frank illiteracy that 
characterises all his work—an illiteracy 
which Mr. Seaman mercilessly underlines in 
his play upon the word “ Bellettrie.” 
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In ‘‘Elegi Musarum,” this is how/| fathered it there _ have been a ques- | There is abundance of talent in the second 
““W. W.” apostrophises “the stolid Spee-| tion of ill-nature. For rank, but it lacks guidance and courage and 


tator, bewildered with fabulous bow-wows ”’: 


“ Vainly, O excellent organ! with ample and 
aqueous unction, 


Vainly your voice on the ears of impregnable 
Laureate-makers, 
Rang as the sinuous sea rings on a petrified 
coast ; 
Vainly your voice with a subtle and slightly 
indelicate largess, 
Broke on an obdurate world hymning the 
advent of Me ; 
When from the ‘ commune of air,’ from ‘the 
exquisite fabric of Silence,’ 
I, asuperior orb, burst into exquisite print.” 


In a ballad contributed quite recently to 
Punch, Mr. Seaman puts into the weer 4 of 
his publisher an explanation of the singular 
fact that the poets whose work he has thus 
exposed to ridicule “‘ rather like” the jest. 


** So far from feeling inward pain, 
They show a sense of wit ; 
They hope your humour may attain 
To make a thumping hit. 


** Already tasting better times 
They sell by twos and fours; 
The public has to buy their rhymes 
To see the point of yours.” 


But it is not only as a parodist that Mr. 
Seaman shines in Zhe Battle of the Bays: 
his lines ‘‘ To a Boy-Poet of the Decadence” 
showing a curious reversal of the epigram, 
‘*La nature |’a fait sanglier; la civilisation 
la réduit a état de Cochon,” furnish an 
excellent specimen of his spontaneous 
mood 


** The Erotic affairs that you fiddle aloud 
Are as vulgar as coin of the mint ; 
And you merely distinguish yourself from 
the crowd 
By the fact that you put ’em in print. 


** For your dull little vices we don’t care a fig, 
It is this that we deeply deplore: 
You were cast for a common or usual pig, 
But you play the invincible bore.” 


And certainly no one who read them when 
they first appeared in the National Observer 
will have forgotten “ O. S.’s” verses on “A 
New Blue Book,” inspired hy the prospectus 
of the Savoy: 


*“** The world’s great age begins anew,’ 
Cold virtue’s weeds are cast ; 
Our heads are light, our tales are blue, 
And things are moving fast ; 
And no one any longer quarrels 
With anybody else’s morals. 


** Satyr and Faun their late repose 
Now burst like anything ; 
New Mcenads, turning sprightlier toes, 
Enjoy a jauntier fling ; 
With lustier lips old Pan shall play 
Drain-pipes along the sewer’s way. 


“‘ Priapus, wrongly left for dead, 
Is dead no more than Pan; 
Silenus rises from his bed 
And hiccups like a man ; 
There’s something rather chaste (between us) 
About Priapus and Silenus,.”’ 


We are glad, by the by, to note that 
The Battle of the Bays is : ublished from 
the Bodley Head. If any other house had 





‘the heirs of utter godlihead, 
Who wear the yellow flower of blameless 
bodlihead,” 
are those who receive the most pitiless of 
Mr. Seaman’s thrusts. 
Henry Hartanp. 


LITERARY SKITTLES. 


In the old-fashioned style of composi- 
tion I begin this gossip with a defini- 
tion. The word “skittles” is adopted 
from the slang of chess. ‘‘ Will you have 
a skittie?” “Only a skittle mind”—the 
question and answer imply that the partie 
is not serious, that the players will set them- 
selves, regardless of soundness, to play a 
bright, easy, amusing, brilliant game. 
From the chance onlookers you will hear 
such expressions as ‘‘ good,” “clever,” 
“splendid”; but the expert knows that 
such exclamations should be understood 
with a qualifying word, and should be read 
‘good [skittles],” “splendid [skittles ],” 
“ clever [skittles ],” &c., and that ‘‘ playing 
the game ”’ is a very different matter. 

Some time ago a British Reviewer remarked 
of the journalistic critics that they oscillated 
“between the two extremes of rancorous 
abuse and unrestrained laudation.” No 
doubt the vocab of these newspaper 
men is just a tle strong, but still when a 
dozen ‘‘ masterpieces” are turned out in one 
soason, and a new “ genius” turns up once 
a week, and a chef deuvre appears daily, 
why, we all know they are but masterpieces 
and geniuses of skittles. 


somewhat lower. 
work and its slovenly eulogists. 

But how are you going to discern between 
skittles and the genuine article, since few of 
the players confess what they are doing? I 
remember when I first started to write, an 
editor of the old school gave me an infallible 
recipe. My first task, for which I had 
absolutely no qualification, was to write 
dramatic criticism. ‘‘ Now,” said the dear 
old man, “‘ before you begin, the great point 
is to master your canons of art and standards 
of criticism.’”” Where these articles were 
to be found he did not disclose, nor did I 
discover; but anyone desirous of qualify- 
ing for a similar post is welcome to the 
hint. Let him but find these canons and 
standards, and at his touch the skittle 
player will be apparent for what he is and 
no 


ing more. 

But the worst of it is, that while an 
infallible test of literature is hard to find— 
perhaps, indeed, its very existence is mythical 
and illusory—nine out of ten critics think 
they possess it, and work out their verdict— 
if they trouble to work it out at all—by 
a formula. Hence arises the exaggeration, 
the uncertainty of judgment, the confusion 
of opinion over which our reviewer wails. 
It is in some part due to the fact that we 
are at the dividing of the ways, and have 
no strong pre-eminent authoritative per- 
sonality to direct us. Since the death of 
Matthew Arnold England has been extremely 
poor in critical talent of the first rank. 


The art of fiction. 
is at a very low ebb, and criticism at a) 
Hence, alike, the bad; 





eer goes all wrong without a 
ead, 

When Carlyle and Ruskin held std 
over intellectual England, and especially 
dominated the understanding of the young, 
the “moral idea” was strong and promi- 
nent. It was the custom to judge writing 
not only by its cleverness or t illiance, but 
also as a force making for good or evil. 
Strong men almost invariably carry their 
principles to an extreme (Carlyle’s Essay 
on Scott remains to show that he was no 
exception to the rule), and this naturally 
leads to a violent revulsion, so that recently 
quite other standards than those of the last 

meration have been set up. And the poor 
ittle newspaper reviewer, who is nought 
without his scale and compasses, is reduced 
to slogging away at random. He is divided 
between an old tradition that lingers in the 
ear and a new doctrine that is only half 
assimilated. Small blame to him if he uses 
too freely the spectacles of convention. 

There is another excuse for him. It has 
always been the case in English literature 
that a great writer has been followed by a 
host of small imitators. The first sufferer 
from this among the moderns was Sir 
Walter, who, with his fine modesty, acknow- 
ledged himself beaten by those who had 
taken a cue from him—a strange acknow- 
ledgment now when the very names of those 
skittle players have been seized by oblivion, 
the “‘grisly phantom sitting at the gate.” 
Tennyson, too, complained that “all could 
grow the flower now, for all had got the 
seed,” but they did not; they only .grew 
weeds that with them and their names are 
forgotten. Already, too, it has become a 
certainty that those who fashioned them- 
selves on Dickens and Thackeray only 
played skittles—literature does not know 
them. 

Just now it is safe to say the influence of 
convention is very strongly at work. The 
fashion set by George Eliot has been adopted 
and worked with astonishing results by at 
least two prominent writers, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Madame Sarah Grand; and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, whatever be his real claim 
to immortality, has at least the distinction 
of having inspired more bad imitators than 
any other modern writer. And any observant 
reader of current criticism may notice that 
the writers of it, instead of stamping and 
marking this imitation, are only part of the 
great undiscriminating public which finds a 
os rape imitation more to its mind than it 

id the genuine original. 

And yet, to be perfectly frank and fair, 
it is no condemnation of an author to say 
he has studied a model, else the immortal 
Fielding himself would be condemned. Be 
it observed, however, that the weakest of 
his work is that for which he borrowed the 
idea from Cervantes—he lives by his Squire 
Western, his Parson Adams, his ssa of 
English life, not by Partridge, his version 
of thedis Panza. And the great novelists 
who began by accepting Fielding as a 
model, writers so diverse as Sir Walter 
Scott and Thackeray, as Charles Dickens 
and George Eliot, survive because the per- 
sonality and experience of each found its 
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expression. They were students of a classic, 
not servile imitators of a model. 

May we say as much of the imitators of 
to-day? Well, in the first place they are 
surprisingly numerous, so that we must 
pick and choose, and that is way one feels 
the want of those lost canons and standards. 
Besides, it would be odious to single out 
this or that name from the crowd, and say 
“Thou art not ipse, for somebody else is 
he”; far easier is it to qualify the applause 
of the general by adding the missing wo 
“ skittles.” ¥. 


DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


THE present century has furnished numerous 
examples of great thinkers who have lived 
to an advanced age, but it is questionable 
whether it has given us a more illustrious 
example of keen intellectual strength, com- 
bined with a vigorous vitality, than may be 
found in Dr. James Martineau, who last 
Wednesday entered upon his ninety -third 
year. Nearly fifty years ago, his Fn- 
deavours after a Christian Inje were in- 
spiring the religious sympathies of another 
great homiletical writer, F. W. Robertson. 
Ten years later, the critical world was 
moved to admiration by the Essays Philo- 
sophical and Theological, and an able mate- 
rialistic writer, who fully appreciated the 
essayist’s fine dialectic ability, remarked 
that Martineau was one of the most 
dangerous opponents that the material- 
istic school had as yet encountered. But 
Martineau’s reputation as a critic rests on 
something sounder than mere controversial 
skill. His friend William Rathbone Gregg 
once remarked to him, at a time when 
Martineau was editing a quarterly journal: 
‘‘Remember, that an editor is ex officio a 
censor too, and he cannot do his duty on 
the mass of nonsense that is published 
unless he selects a victim for his pillory in 
every number.” On which Martineau made 
this significant and characteristic comment : 
‘IT could never be moved to give an account 
of a book by pure antipathy any more than 
by monotonous assent. ‘Anathema’ in the 
one case, ‘Amen’ in the other, exhausting 
all that one would be impelled to say. The 
whole interest of literary intercourse, like 
that of all-quickening friendship, is con- 
ditional on crossing veins of likeness and 
unlikeness in thought and character, deep- 
ening the zest of sympathy by the need and 
the possibility of more. And true criticism 
seems to me the recorded struggle of the 
reader’s mind into closer relations with 
an author whose intermittent bursts of 
light, helpful as they are, still do not 
enable him clearly to see his way.” 
Martineau, in fact, never rested content 
with the somewhat barren victories of logic, 
invariably striving to reach beyond mere 
verbal fallacies and defects of expression 
for some helpful thought in the work 
criticised. He has been sometimes called a 
destructive critic, which, in the broadest 
sense of the phrase (a foolish one at the 


-Agnostics.” A society (that 





best), he assuredly was not. Take, for 
instance, his criticisms of Cardinal Newman | 
and F. D. Maurice, religious thinkers from | 


whom he differed wre many theological 
problems ; and you find that, despite the 
trenchant way in which he de¢lt with 
the Anglican’s Hegelian sympathies, and 
despite the uncompromising attack ‘upon the 
Roman Catholics’ theological ste ndpoint, 
the thinkers aforesaid have rarely been so 
luminously expounded, or their peculiar 
genius so sympathetically dwelt on, even by 
their enthusiastic disciples. 

When W. G. Ward, the famous Roman 
Catholic, published his work on religious 

hilosophy, he sent the proofs to Martineau 
for correction and suggestion. . Indeed, some 
of Martineau’s warmest admirers and 
friends have been great Roman Catholics. 
Nor is this difficult to understand, strange 
as it may seem at first sight, for on the 
subject of Natural Religion the Unitarian 
and Roman Catholic position is identical, 
and in opposition to the Protestant view. 

One realises Martineau’s great faculty for 
philosophical and theological criticism most 
clearly, perhaps, when one remembers his 
services as a constructive thinker (e.g., 
A Study in Religion, and The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, notably Part I.). 
A writer has often evinced great critical 
brilliance and yet shown little constructive 
power : Matthew Arnold for instance, admir- 
able in analysis, made little or no contribu- 
tion to synthetic thought. F. D. Maurice 
on the other hand, despite his powerful syn- 
thetic mind and deep insight into religious 
problems, seemed almost destitute of critical 
ability. In Martineau we find that rare 
combination—a fine critical faculty and a 
powerful constructive genius. 

Though, like all a thinkers, he 
often found himself willy-nilly in the arena 
of controversy; his distaste for polemical 
theology has always been marked. 

When the Agnostic school, headed by 
Herbert Spencer and Huxley, was first in- 
fluencing modern thought, Tennyson (so Mar- 
tineau once told the writer) remarked that 
something must be done “ to put down these 
rwards came 
into existence as the well-known Meta- 
physical Society) was suggested for the pur- 
pose. But Martineau refused to belong to 
any society formed for the purpose of putting 
down theories, though he considered that a 
society composed of Agnostics as well as of 
Theists rs be helpful, owing to the free 
exchange of opinion and mutual criticism of 
the members. This was quite characteristic 
of one who in an essay on Mansel’s Limits 
of Religious Thought, many years before, 
wrote as follows : 


‘‘In the apprehension of our Divine relations 
the logical faculty has but a secondary function 
—to justify, to reconcile, to organise, to unfold 
certain given convictions; and is misapplied in 
the attempt to evoke or reinstate what is not 
there. Hence it is that, in many a mind, a mass 
of sceptic clouds, charged with thunders of 
denial, will cling steadfast to its cold heights 
against your keenest blasts of argument; a1d 
then, by some unnoticed change in the climate 
of the soul, will silently disperse.” 


Would that all our writers on Apologetics 
took this to heart! Less time would then 
be wasted in merely labouring out critical 
refutations of religious doubts. 

On Dr. Martineau’s theological views 





little need be said here. That broad- 
minded, orthodox critic, Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
has said that Martineau’s teaching, ‘‘as a 
whole,” is ‘by far the ablest vindication 
of the philosophy implicitly assumed in 
Christianity which our age has produced.” 
And many who are unable to sympathise 
with the great Unitarian’s critical exegesis 
may endorse Mr. Hutton’s verdict as regards 
his philosophy, unless, indeed, they belong 
to that class of which an old lady in 
the South of England is a fit example. 
This worthy dame had borrowed a volume 
of Martineau’s sermons from the pastor, 
and found at comfort and hel 
from them, till one day she 5 le 
to her horror that the writer was a 
Unitarian. She immediately returned the 
book, observing that, although she had 
imagined the discourses had done her good, 
the effect must have been similar to that of 
a pleasant poison. Not so very long ago, 
the dreadful word heretic was quite suffi- 
cient in many people’s eyes to veto all the 
ethical as well as the religious teaching of 
the person so called ; but times are changed, 
and now one of the “‘heretics” in the famous 
Essays and Reviews is the head of the 
Established Church; so the word has, not 
unnaturally, lost some of its blighting force. 

What Carlyle has written of Goethe may 
well be said of the famous nonagenarian 
who has formed the subject of the present 
article. “He,” said Carlyle, speaking of 
the great German, ‘‘ who wall learn to 
reconcile reverence with clearness, to deny 
and defy what is false, yet believe and 
worship what is true ‘ let him look 
here.” 

Mere differences on points of historical 
theology, indeed, sink into insignificance 
when contemplating a Christian Theist 
whose bracing intellect and warm trans- 
cendental sympathies have so powerfully 
affected the religious thought of the age, 
and who, more ably than any other thinker, 
has insisted on the intimate connexion 
between ethics and religion. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXIV.—Henry Wapsworra LonGre.LLow. 


LonGrELLOw was not a great poet, but he 
was a great illuminator. is intellect 
shone. Everything that he touched was 
brighter for the touching, and hence his 
vast influence. The man who can brighten 
and help will always command the mass of 
readers. 

Longfellow appeared when he was 
most needed. There were then thousands 
of persons in want of a poet, and Longfellow 
was the poet they wanted. Byron had 
ceased to thrill them, Keats was too sensuous, 
Shelley too transcendental, Wordsworth sup- 
plied no immediate consolation, Tennyson 
chilled, and Browning puzzled them. Then 
one day, across the Atlantic, a new poet 
arose, a “buttonholing,” musical singer, 
whose message was one of comfort and 
enco ment, whose words were simple 
and sufficient, whose mind did not. seem at 
all out of reach, whose ms had regular 
rhythms and attractive forms, whose phil- 
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osophy bore relation to life around him, BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. BRIGHTON. 
who had a pleasant romantic gift and a | Life of Nelson. By Captain Mahan. FICTION. 


homely feeling for nature. People turned to 
Longfellow with that joy with which fifty 
years before Cowper had been welcomed. 

Longfellow had the clean, genial, trans- 

arent New England mind. He saw things 
in definite forms, and he avoided rhetoric. 
His poetry was himself—ample, benignant, 
wholesome, straightforward. Though rarely 
visited by high inspiration, he was never 
dull and never trivial. Above all he was 
always interesting. ‘‘ Evangeline,” ‘“‘ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” “‘ Hiawatha,” 
“The Tales of a Wayside Inn,” with the 
consummately easy links of familiar rhyme 
which bind them together, ‘‘The Spanish 
Student,” the numerous shorter pieces which 
have become household words on both sides 
of the Atlantic—all are interesting. The 
thought is often extremely commonplace, 
the workmanship frequently undistinguished, 
but no one can deny them the quality of 
interest. Longfellow’s nice ear and variety 
of metre made also for popularity. But most 
of all he was optimistic and cheering. No 
et has been such a friend to his readers as 
ngfellow. Women almost worship him; 
he is the boy’s favourite. 

To our mind his best work is contained in 
his sea poems and in “ Hiawatha.” The 
sea drew his finest from him. Elsewhere 
his work is often sweet and strong, but the 
sea lent him magic : 

‘The heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me,” 


he wrote; and again, in the beautiful auto- 
biographical poem called ‘‘ My Lost Youth,” 


“*T remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free : 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.” 
Longfellow never forgot them, and it was 
these early associations and their quickening 
effect on his imagination that make his 
‘* Building of the Ship,” and “A Dutch 
Picture” and ‘My Lost Youth,” and 
“ Hiawatha’s Sailing,” and portions of 
‘*The Saga of King Olaf,” so living and 
memorable. Longfellow’s whole me was 
in them as he wrote; they pleased him and 
excited him to a degree to which the bulk 
of his work could not approach: they were 
his own poems. 


THE BOOKS THAT ARE SELLING. 


We have received from booksellers in 
London and other large centres the follow- 
ing returns of the books most in demand 
at the moment: 


LONDON (Srranp). 
FICTION. 
Hilda Strafford. By Beatrice Harraden. 
The Massarenes. By Ouida. 
The Well-Beloved. By Thomas Hardy. 
On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
The Green Book. By Maurus Jokai. 
Christine of the Hills. By Max Pemberton. 





The History of the Papacy. By Bishop Creighton. 
(New edition. Vols. I., II., and III.) 

Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert Murray. 

The Age of the Despots. By J. A. Symonds. 

Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
English Sonnets. By Q. 
The Battle of the Bays. By O. Seaman. 
Paradise of English Poetry. By H.C. Beeching. 


TRAVEL. 


The Fall of the Congo Arabs. By Captain S. L. 
Hinde. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Manners for Men. By Mrs. Humphry. 

The Flourishing of Romance and Rise of Allegory. 
By Prof. George Saintsbury. 

Temple Classics: Montaigne’s Essays. 
d’ Arthur. 

Cakes and Ale. 


Morte 


By Edward Spencer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Who’s Who. By Douglas Sladen. 
War, Famine, and Food Supply. By Marston. 


Note.—In preparation for the Easter holiday the 
sale of Maps and Guide-Books was larger this year 
than ever. The output of six-shilling novels shows 
no falling off. 





LONDON (Oxrorp-stREET). 
FICTION. 

The Well-Beloved. By Thomas Hardy. 
Phroso, By Anthony Hope. 
Guavas the Tinner. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
The Whirlpool. By George Gissing. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Jowett. By E. A. Abbott and L. Campbell. 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
Life of Nelson. By Captain Mahan. 


POETRY. 
The Battle of the Bays. By O. Seaman. 
The Pike County Ballads. By Col. John Hay. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Heritage of the Spirit. By Bishop Creighton. 
The Sermon on the Mount. By Canon Gore. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
Temple Classics and Dramatists. 
Essay on Comedy. By George Meredith. 
The Treasure of the Humble. By Maurice Maet~r- 
linck. 


Although several of our best writers have published 
novels this spring, there has been no particular boom 
with any of them, and the supply of Fiction from 
unknown authors is much in excess of the demand. 
Holme’s ‘‘ Queen Victoria ”’ still selling well. 





LIVERPOOL. 
FICTION. 


Under Love’s Rule. By Miss Braddon. 
On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
Hilda Strafford. By Beatrice Harraden. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Jowett. By E. A. Abbott and L. Campbell. 
Cyprian. By the late Archbishop Benson. 
THEOLOGY. 


Some Lessons of the Revised Version. By Bishop 
Westcott. 
The Christian Ecclesia. By the late Dr. Hort. 





Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 

The Sign of the Cross. By Wilson Barrett. 

Ziska. By Marie Corelli. 

Hilda Strafford. By Beatrice Harraden. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 

Life of Lord Nelson. By Captain Mahan. 

TRAVEL. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 
Travels in West Africa. By Miss Kingsley. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Sermon on the Mount. By Canon Gore. 
Faith and Self-Surrender. By Dr. Martineau. 


Note.—Trade is much more brisk, and the demand 
for better class books and better editions is greater 
than for some time past. 





BRISTOL. 
FICTION. 


The Massarenes. By Ouida. 
King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Nelson. By Captain Mahan. 
Life of Jowett. By E. A. Abbott and L. Camphell. 


Note.—Very few books selling of any kind. 





t 


FICTION. 
Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett. 
The Jessamy Bride. By Frankfort Moore. 
The Massarenes. By Ouida. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 

Life of Dr. Jowett. By E. A. Abbott and L. 

Campbell. 
Cyprian. By the late Archbishop Benson. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Christian Ecclesia. By the late Dr. Hort. 
The Sermon on the Mount. By Canon Gore. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert Murray. 
Temp'e Classics: Montaigne’s Essays. 
d’ Arthur. 


DUBLIN. 


Morte 


N.B.— Business has been very dull throughout 
Lent, and there is little to note. The continued sale 
of Lord Roberts’s book is the only feature that calls 
for mention. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


PADEREWSKI seems fond of 

. playing two concertos at one con- 

cert ; anyhow, he selects works which display 
admirable contrast. At the Crystal Palace 
lately he gave Chopin in F minor, and 
afterwards Liszt in E flat; and virtuosity, 
though of a different kind, prevails in both. 
At his orchestral concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Friday, April 9, the contrast was 
far more striking. The two concertos 
were Schumann in A minor, and Liszt in 
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E flat. In the first, the pianist has many 
ities of ee og himself— 
abe ayer, indeed, of the first rank can 
render justice to the music—and yet the 
solo part blends with the orchestra; at 
times it is naturally prominent, though 
never unduly so. In Fiszt, on the other 
hand, the pianist, as it were, commands the 
situation; the function of the orchestra 
seems to be se ae that of supporting 
or enhancing the solo part. Among modern 
concertos Liszt’s is one of the most showy ; 
Schumann’s one of the most substantial since 
Beethoven. M. Paderewski’s rendering of 
the former is highly effective; that of the 
former is, however, open to exception. 
Touch, tone, and technique are exquisite ; 
in these matters, indeed, there is no 
fault whatever to find. But that empha- 
sising of the sentiment until it becomes 
sentimentality is, to say the least of it, 
un-Schumannish. It is especially in the first 
movement that M. Paderewski thus gives 
way. Chopin may be overplayed in a 
similar manner, only that composer indulged 
sometimes in feeling of a genuine, some- 
times of an artificial, kind, so that exaggera- 
tion in the rendering of his music does 
not always rub you up the wrong way; in 
Schumann such treatment is always of un- 
leasant effect. M. Paderewski must have 
eard Clara Schumann play the Concerto— 
or, if not the lady herself, one or other of 
her pupils who interpret it in the same spirit, 
if not with the same skill and poetry—yet 
he evidently prefers his own reading. He 
has, of course, a perfect right to interpret 
the music as he thinks fit, but it seems a 
ity not to follow as closely as possible the 
ara reading, which, there is every reason 
to believe, met with the full approval of 
the composer himself. M. Paderewski 
achieved great success, in which M. Wood, 
the conductor, and his orchestra certainly 
won a fair share. 

Mr. Felix Mottl conducted Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony at his third concert at 
Queen’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, April 13. 
That it would be an interesting performance 
was a foregone conclusion, for the reputa- 
tion so quickly won here by M. Mottl has 
been fully maintained. There was no lack 
of intelligence, no lack of life in his render- 
ing of the three instrumental movements, 
yet the conductor, somehow or other, did 
not quite rise to the height of his great 
argument. There was too much effort in 
the opening movement. The conductor 
appeared as if he were making up for 
insufficient rehearsal; this was, of course, 
not the case; he was only anxious to convey 
the full power of the music. The Scherzo 
was admirable, but the slow movement, 
taken at an unusually slow pace, did not, on 
that very account, seem as impressive as 
usual. The selected body of Leeds singers 
which took part in the choral section 
acquitted themselves well of their task. 
The soloists were Miss Pallisser, Miss 
R. Green, Mr. Fischer-Sobell, and Mr. 
Andrew Black, and of these the ladies were 
the most satisfactory. The excerpts from 
** Tannhauser ” on ‘** Lohengrin” were 
given to show off the fine body of singers ; 
the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus” was especially de- 
lightful. J. 8. 8. 





SCIENCE. 





i tee merits of being wise after the event 

have never been highly esteemed, but 
they enjoy a positive vogue, apparently, in 
comparison with the recognition allotted to 
those who anticipated the theory of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Andrew Lang has recently un- 
earthed ‘‘ Higgins,” as one whose published 
writings contained the jewel of evolutionary 
truth at an earlier date than those of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Prof. Poulton, in the 
April number of Science Progress, introduces 
us to yet another pioneer, in the shape of 
the anthropologist, James Cowles Pritchard, 
whose Researches into the History of Mankind 
(second edition, published 1826) contains a 
curiously full and accurate statement of some 
of the main principles of the same great 
theory. Pritchard, says Prof. Poulton, 
apprehended very a that domesticated 
races of animals and plants have been pro- 
duced by human selection, apart from the 
customary agencies of favourable surround- 
ings and cultivation. He also believed in 
the possibility of organic evolution, and 
supported it by excellent arguments which 
have still the strongest weight to-day. He 
even recognised the operation of natural 
selection (Darwin’s great contribution to the 
theory), although he assigned to it a sub- 
ordinate ré/e. The most important anticipa- 
tion, however, is, he says, a masterly dis. 
cussion on the transmission of acquired 


characters, in which the distinction between | P° 


acquired and inherent or congenital char- 
acteristics is clearly drawn, the conclusions 
being in the main identical with those of 
Prof. Weismann, published more than half 
a century later. 





THE equipment of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich has been notably enriched b 
the recent completion of the great 26-inc 
photographic telescope presented by Sir 
Henry Thompson. This is at present the 
finest instrument for the purpose in the 
world. It was begun in 1894, and although 
expected to be finished in eighteen months, 
was from various causes delayed until now. 
The Times, in a full descriptive article, 
mentions that every precaution has been 
taken to ensure a mounting as rigid and 
free from tremor as possible. The instru- 
ment is placed on an arch joining the tops 
of two solid piers, to which the lower part 
of the whole building is firmly tied. ‘The 
massive equatorial mounting itself is on the 
model of that which has given excellent 
results with the 13-inch astrographic equa- 
torial, though several improvements have 
been introduced by Sir Howard Grubb, the 
maker both of this and of the previous 
instrument. Of these the most notable is 
the modification of the frame by which com- 
plete circumpolar motion of the instrument 
is rendered possible even when it is pointin 
to the pole. The equatorial carries seve 
distinet telescopes. At one end of the 
declination axis is a large refractor, also 
presented by Sir Henry Thompson, together 
with a guiding telescope and photohelio- 
graph. At the other end is a 30-inch 
reflector with guiding telescope. The 





photographs taken with the aid of the new 
refractor are twice the size of those which 
compose the universal astrographic map 
now in process of compilation. The whole 
apparatus weighs about ten tons. 





Tue premature adoption, combined with 
inadequate knowledge, and the consequent 
failures of Koch’s tuberculin, seven years 
ago, produced a great, but most unjust, 

rejudice against the work of this brilliant 
bacteriologiet. Koch himself, however, has 
never been discouraged by the unfortunate 
application of his early results, but has 
devoted himself with rare patience to 
developing their more promising features. 
The world is apt to ignore the fact. that 
tuberculin has been, and is now, in almost 
constant use as a means of diagnosing 
tuberculous disease in animals, for which 
purpose it is practically infallible. We owe 
to it the most important factor in the supply 
of pure milk to our big towns, inasmuch as 
periodic inspections of dairy animals are 
made by testing their condition with tuber- 
culin. But Prof. Koch has also been work- 
ing at the more sensational side of his 
subject, the application of tuberculin and 
other preparations of the tubercle bacillus 
to the cure of human tuberculosis. In early 
cases of disease it is used with great advan- 
tage, and under certain special conditions in 
established cases also, at the consumption 
hospital in the Isle of Wight and elsewhere. 
Koch himself has lately added much im- 
rtant information to our knowledge of the 
subject, and has successfully treated various 
forms of tuberculous disease, especially 
lupus. Whether his preparation will ever 
furnish us with a general cure for that most 
terrible of ailments, slow consumption, 
remains to be seen. 





In a recent annual report of the Liverpool 
Marine Biological Committee, Prof. Herd- 
man records a pretty instance of how local 
aquaria can be used as an educational 
influence. 


‘* Tf a boy,” he says, “‘ brings us a light-coloured 
shanny, caught in a shallow exposed pool, we 
can place the little fish in a deep vessel in semi- 
darkness under a table, or cover it with some 
brown sea-weed, the result being that when the 
boy comes next day to look for his specimen he 
has been known to exclaim, ‘Hullo! where is 
my shanny? There is only a black one here.’ 
It is then easy, by putting the fish into a 
shallow white dish in the bright sunlight, in a 
short time to turn the black shanny into what 
he recognises as the light-coloured one he 
caught. You can then him of the beautiful 
pigment cells of the skin, and show them to him 
under a microscope in a small living fish, in a 
watch-glass full of sea-water. You can show 
him a speckled shrimp hiding in sand and a 
mottled shrimp in gravel, and the little prawn 
Virbius, which may be almost any colour accord- 
ing as you change its surroundings from green 
to red or to k brown sea-weeds. You 
explain the difference in pigmentation on the 
upper and lower sides of a flat fish, you remind 
him of the chameleon, tell of Lord Lister’s 
observations on the change of colour in the 
skin of the frog, and—most beautiful experi- 
ment of all—show him the ‘blushing’ of the 
newly born cuttle-fish. From this there opens 
up a wide range of physiology, of the influence 
of light and the controlling action of nerves, 
not to mention natural selection and evolution 
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in general. This is only one of many examples 
that might be taken. Almost any of the 
common marine animals, if carefully watched 
as to structure and habits, show us oe 
cases of adaptation to their surroundings an 
mode of life.’’ 

H. C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
In DEFENCE OF THOMSON. 


London: April 16. 


Permit me to express my strong disagree- 
ment with your criticism last week of the 
author of ‘‘ The Seasons”’ as ‘‘ a very little poet,” 
‘a poet only by courtesy—you could not find 
in his formal numbers one spark of the 
divine fire,” ‘a name that stands for little or 
nothing,” ‘‘read now, if we read him at all” 
(not for his naturalism, but) ‘‘for the very 
opposite apg “Beier ane fl while the same 
critic refers to Thomson’s expression concerning 
two lovers, that they ‘‘looked unutterable 
things,”’ as ‘‘the only phrase by which heis likely 
to be spontaneously remembered,” and merely 
confesses to ‘‘a certain curiosity” in reading 
his eighteenth century allusions to ‘“‘ The British 
Fair,” &c., &c., as ‘‘ phrases which speak to us 
from another world than ours, from a world 
which had taste that was not touched with 
emotion, a world, in.short, which lacked the 
one thing needful for poetical life—inspira- 
tion.” Let your critic say what he likes con- 
cerning the uninspired character of the early 
eighteenth century world, but if he can read 
‘The Seasons” and say that it is not ‘‘ touched 
with emotion” he must have a very peculiar 
idea of what emotion and tic inspiration 
are. It is precisely because this epoch-making 
poem in the history of English poetry is not 
merely the beginning (which led to Collins, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, and so to Words- 
worth) of a new and unartificial way of writing 
about nature — every-day external nature 
simply described—but is also so extraordi- 
narily charged with keen humanity, true 
religion, a more than Wordsworthian morality, 
and a splendid patrictism, that its formal 
numbers, orderly and tranquil measure, and 
unsensational subject-matter appeal so finely 
to the emotions, and must enchain every true 
lover of real poetry who does not confuse 
that misinterpreted term with the temporary 
cult of a contemporary clique. 

As regards the phrases by which Thomson is 

mtaneously remembered I do not know that 
that is a very fair test; but it is singular that 
your critic should mention the one phrase that 
iscertainly least recalled as of Thomson’s author- 
ship. There are two quotations in ‘‘ The Sea- 
sons”’ that are far better known. One is from 
“ Spring” : 
‘* Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The gen’rous purpose in the glowing breast.” 

(1148-1152.) 

The other is part of a so beautiful in 
itself, and so essentially the work of a poet by 
something more than courtesy, that a larger 
portion may well be quoted. it is in 
** Autumn,” the description of the young girl, 
who, with her old mother, lived in reduced 
circumstances in the ‘‘ woody vale ” : 


“Her form was fresher than the morning rose 
When the dew wets its leaves: unstain’d and 
ure 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their h umid beams into the blooming flowers ; 





Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithless fortune promised once, 

Thrill’d in her thought, they, like the dewy 
star 


Of ev’ning, shone in tears. A native grace 

Sat fair-proportion’d on her polish’d limbs, 

Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most. 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self, 

Recluse amid the close embow’ring woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the 
world.” (192-212) 


Is that not simple, sensuous, ionate ? Or 
is it mere artificiality, untouched by emotion ? 

Your critic speaks contemptuously of Thom- 
son’s ‘observation of nature which was 
rewarded no more intimately than by a know- 
ledge of the time-sequence of snowdrop, crocus, 
primrose, and ‘ violet darkly blue.’”” No more 
intimately ! Let me quote the passage, one of 
the most beautiful pieces of natural description 
ever written, and, purely as a technical accom- 
plishment, showing Thomson’s perfect mastery 
over his measure— 


** Along these blushing borders, bright with 
ew, 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace ; 
— out the enowdrop, and the crocus 
t ; 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 
And polyanthus of unnumber’d dyes ; 
The walle wall-flower, stain’d with iron- 
brown ; 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round; 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemonies; auriculas, enrich’d 
With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves ; 
And full ranunculas, of glowing red. 
Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty 
plays 
Her idle freaks ; from family diffus’d 
To family, as flies the father-dust, 
The varied colours run; and, while they 
break 
On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting florist marks, 
With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 
No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud, 
First-born of Spring, to Summer’s musky 
tribes ; 
Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white, 


Low-bent, and blushing inward; nor 
jonquils, 
Of potent ce; nor narcissus fair, 


As over the fabléd fountain hanging still ; 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks ; 
Nor shower’d from every bush, the damask 


rose. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression cannot —_ 
The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom.”’ 


The “‘ time-sequence”’ here is nothing. The 
charm is the simple joy of the poet in the 
— objects he depicts. —- 

ut it is not on “ 7 es” 
that Thomson’s fame, onl far Om than a 
‘‘ sustained name,” depends. How any student 
of poetry can deny the enormous influence of 
‘‘The Seasons” upon English nature-poetry, 
and, in particular, because primarily, upon all 
the later eighteenth century poets, passes my 
comprehension. Cowper and Wordsworth meant 
what they said when they admitted the debt ; 
and your critic’s ungenerous sneer at Words- 
worth’s ‘‘generous obiter dictum,” and at 
Johnson’s left-handed compliment (Johnson 
undoubtedly appreciated Thomson rightly, 
though he ~ not tell his real historical 
significance), may very well match his prefer- 


-ence for such — oe as Horace Walpole 


omson’s ‘“‘ inspira‘ 


:. ” 


9 yg — be gathered from’ th 
can 0 pro: e 
sustain pe and of his noble work, its 
delightful variety, its ordered ion of 
images and ideas, and its noble piety. His 
“‘Summer” is magnificent, if only for the way 
in which the theme is never allowed to flag, 
always kept at its exalted level, and varied by 
episode and invocation and reflection. Nothing 
could be prettier, more “‘ intimate,” and, at the 
same time, more chaste, than the di ion 
where Damon watches Musidora thing 
‘eager ge There is a distinct humour, 
too, in omson, as witness his almost 
mock-heroic account of a day’s angling in 
“Spring” (277-440). While his pathos may 
be exemplified by the sublime lines in 
** Winter” (223-358), which depict the husband- 
man caught and overwhelmed by the snow, 
while his wife and children wait in vain for him 
at home. Itis worth noting that Collins was 
verbally inspired by this passage in those 
beautiful lines in the ‘‘Ode on the Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlands” : 
‘** For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 
For him in vain at to-fall of the day, 
His babes shall linger at th’ unclosing gate ; 
Ah, ne’er shall he return,” &c. 


Not one spark of the divine fire! How, then, 
account for Thomson’s fame at all? How 
account for the I have quoted, or for 
lines like these, of the birds in Spring that 


‘**In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every feather with desire” ? 


Or of the lightning-blasted sheep that lie 


‘* with that same harmless look ° 
They wore alive, and ruminating still 
In fancy’s eye” ? 
From the first lines of the Spring invocation— 


** Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 


—from these very first lines to the closing reflec- 
tions on the life of man compared with the life 
of nature the whole poem seems to me to be 
‘‘inspired,’’ if ever anything was—inspired, that 
is, by the true poet’s enthusiasm for beauty and 
truth, not only in the natural but the moral life 
of the universe. That the world has grown 
since Thomson’s day is no demerit in him. Let 
us not speak contemptuously of a considerable 
poet because, largely owing to him, a good 
many of his moral reflections and unelaborated 
descriptions now appear to us as bald and 
obvious. By such judgments do we lose respect 
even for Milton, and Virgil’s Georgics cease to 
be anything but a useful school exercise. 
HuGu CHISHOLM. 





FOLKLORE, AND THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION. 
Haslemere: April 15. 


I trust that you will have the fairness to 
publish the following facts, by which your 
readers may gauge the accuracy of the state- 
ments made by your reviewer of Greek Folk- 
Poesy. He is good enough to admit that there 
is “‘nothing improbable about the idea” that 
civilisation ‘‘ may have resulted from the co- 
operation of two races’; but he affirms that I 
‘insist on the necessity of one of these races 
having been always white.” I make no such 
general assertion. I insist only on the fact 
that, in the words of your reviewer, ‘‘ the social 
constitution of Ancient Chaldza and of Ancient 
Egypt rested on the exploitation of a coloured 
by a white race.”” And I think that a writer 
who undertook the criticism of my theory of 
the conflict of races might have been expected 
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to be acquainted with the ‘overwhelming 
evidence ’’ for that fact, Your,reviewer appears 
to Be equally ignorant of the ense amount 
of work done of late = in demonstrating 
the dependence of the Chinese on the Chaldean 
civilisation; and in showing also the co- 
operation of higher and lower races in the 
origination of the American civilisations, 
though the higher may not have been a 
white race. our reviewer further affirms 
that ‘“‘ Mr. Stuart-Glennie requires us to believe 
that no combination of white races could origi- 
nate a civilisation.” This assertion is likewise 
the reverse of the fact. For I expressly and 
repeatedly say that by higher and lower races I 
mean races thus differing either racially or 
economically, owing to one of them being 
pone of wealth, knowledge of arts, &c. 

ut besides foisting on me assertions which I 
have not made, your reviewer grounds argu- 
ments on unsupported assertions of his own. 
Thus he declares that history is a late product 
of civilisation. But the fact is, that we find 
written records at the very initiation of the 
earliest known civilisations, and that the 
‘* invention of recording arts”’ is therefore made 
a chief feature in my definition of civilisation. 
And similarly ignoring my definition of 
Paganism, your reviewer undertakes to criticise 
my essay on The Survival of Paganism. Now, 
sir, I say that when a writer clearly defines the 
subjects of which he treats, nothing, save such 
misstatements of his theories as above indi- 
cated, can be more unfair on the part of a critic 
than to ignore those definitions, and substitute 
definitions of his own by which he cannct but 
be led into irrelevancies. And I refrain, there- 
fore, from further comment on the ignorance 
shown by your critic of the present condition of 
scientific research, both with respect to folklore 
and to the origins of civilisation. 

J. 8. SruartT-GLENNIE. 





I regret that Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s views 
about the origin of civilisation were not 
stated with perfect correctness in my review 
of Greek Folk-Poesy. But the error does not 
seem to be of any great practical importance. 
Mr. Stuaré-Glennie seems to hold that the 
co-operation of a lower with a higher race 
was a ‘ necessary condition” for the first 
beginning of a civilisation; and in all the 
historical instances adduced as proofs or ex- 
amples of his theory the higher race, according 
to fim, was white. Thus the same inductive 
argument which goes to prove the necessity 
of two factors in the process goes as far to 
prove that one of them was a white race, and, I 
may add, that the other was a coloured race. 
At any rate, my objections, whatever they may 
be worth, are as against the wider as 
against the narrower form of the theory. For 
I contend that the higher race, white or not, 
may, for aught we know, have become civilised 
by internal differentiation before it came into 
contact with the lower race. Apparently Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie means by a ‘‘ higher white race” 
one “ sed of wealth, knowledge of art, 
&ec.” y point is, that the possession of these 
advantages is itself an evidence of civilisation, 
and therefore not an explanation of what is 
in question—namely, the origin of all civilisa- 
tion. In this sense I asserted, and I now con- 
fidently repeat the assertion, that history is a 
late product of civilisation, if we understand 
history and civilisation to mean what nearly 
everybody supposes them to mean. Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie may of course define them as he pleases, 
but I am not bound by his definitions. When 
he says that ‘‘ we find written records at the 
very initiation of the earliest known civilisa- 
tions,” his use of the plural pronoun appears 
a little too liberal. He may possess documents 
going back to the beginning of Egyptian or 
Chaldean civilisation ; but other investigators 





are not so fortunate. Tiele,-for instance, observes 
that “the earliest ian texts belong to 
a period when the writing, the art, and the 
whole culture of Egypt had already been long 
developing” ‘ee: of Religion in Antiquity, 
German transl. i. 25). 

I said that Mr. Stuart-Glennie gives no 
reference to the ‘‘ overwhelming evidence ’’ that 
the social constitution of Ancient Chaldea and 


of Ancient Egypt rested on the exploitation of | . 


a coloured by a white race. He neither mentions 
nor supplies the reference ; he only uses violent 
language about my ignorance and unfitness to 
criticise his theories. Does he know that 
Eduard Meyer, writing in 1883 about Egypt, 
mentions this theory as ‘“‘a hypothesis that 
cannot be proved’’? that Chantepie De La 
Saussaye, writing in 1887 (corrected up to date 
in the English translation of 1891), mentions it 
as merely the opinion of ‘“‘some nares amet 
(Science of Religion, p. 254), without himself 
venturing to decide on the matter? and that 
Tiele, who himself is convinced of its truth, 
admits, in 1895, that it is questioned by some 
contemporary ethnologists (op. cit., p. 23)? Is 
he aware that, according to the same high 
authority, the racial affinities of the Accado- 
Sumerians are still uncertain, and that the 
question whether that people was preceded 
by other inhabitants in the valley of the 
Euphrates ‘‘ cannot as yet be answered” (ib., 
p. 138)? As to the alleged connexion of Chinese 
civilisation with that of Ancient Babylon, 
Prof. Legge, writing in 1889, mentions it as 
having been ‘‘ suggested but not proved”; and 
Chantepie De La Saussaye observes the same 
caution two years later (op. cit., p. 333). Here, 
then, is ‘‘ overwhelming evidence,” not indeed 
of events alleged to have happened several 
thousands of years ago, but in justification of 
my scepticism as a reviewer, and in proof of 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s rashness as a contro- 
versialist. 

Finally, I quite fail to see how Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie’s definition of Paganism invalidates a 
single word contained in my second article, or 
what definition I there. substituted for it, or 
what it has to do with his attacks on Christi- 
anity, or with my remarks about the genesis of 
fairy-tales. 

THE REVIEWER OF ‘“‘ GREEK FoLK-PoEsy.” 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“Tre plan,” says the Saturday, 

has been conceived in quite 

*Y (lawrence & the Zolaesque spirit. "The 
Bullen.) —_ project is to treat the London 

of middle-class ‘ society’ and stock-jobbing 
as a gigantic maélistrom”; but “as his 
characters develop personalities of their own, 
_ author] becomes interested in these 
tead, and forgets all about the central 
se of the work,” because Mr. Gissing 

18 a realist [Zola is not], and his talent does 
not lie in the direction of making puppets 
move on wires.” The Whirlpool is un- 
doubtedly the most ambitious of his books. 
If we leave Jn the Year of Jubilee out of the 
account, it is possibly also his best. ‘“‘ Froma 
literary point of view,” writes the Chronicle, 
‘‘Mr. Gissing’s most remarkable character- 
istic is his skilful use of small detail. . . . 
He uses a note-book, but he uses it like an 
artist, and not like a reporter. . . . He 
tell us a great deal about his characters— 
much more than most authors of the first 
rank tell us; but when we carefully con- 
sider what he tells us we invariably find 
that even the apparently most inessential 
revelations have a direct bearing upon the 


“The Whirlpool.” 





realisation of character. . . We take it 
for ted that everyone who has read any 
of his previous works will read this. Those 
who have not could hardly be introduced 
to Mr. Gissing under better auspices.” The 
Scotsman writes: “It is not edifying. But 
the story is deeply interesting, and the 
characters are delineated with great skill. 
But if all or the greater part of 
human society were as morally blasted as 
the section of it here exhibited, a Noah’s 
deluge would be the only conceivable 
remedy.” ‘If the Whirlpool,” writes the 
Manchester Guardian, “offers a less vivid 
and compact picture than one or two of Mr. 
Gissing’s earlier books, that is partly 
because it covers a largercanvas. . . . 
The indictment he has drawn against 
modern life in certain classes is 
undoubtedly accurate, as far as it goes, and 
impressive.” ‘‘ Nowhere,” says the Weekly 
Sun, “are his special characteristics and 
attributes more noticeable than in the whirl- 





pool, - .« . oneof the greatest novels he 
as written.” 
“@uavasthe Lf Mr. Baring-Gould had 


Tinner.” By 8. stuck to his last,” writes the 
Baiethuen) «Pall Mall, “he would be 
ranked to-day among the very 
first of modern novelists. Unhappily . . . 
when he writes a novel now it is plain that he 
merely considers it as an inevitable accessory 
to his folk-lore or his archwology . . . 
whosoever desires to learn the laws that 
governed the Duchy, the habits and customs 
of Dartmoor, or the methods of tinning [in 
the reign of Elizabeth] could do no better 
than consult this book. . . A romance 
is here sure enough, but it could have been 
so much better.” ‘The curious aloofness 
of these miners from the generality of the 
English people,” writes the Atheneum, “ and 
the convincing manner in which the author 
throws the reader among them .. . , 
perhaps account for” the kind of flavour 
which elevates this book ‘‘far above the 
ordin novel.” The Spectator writes: 
“Mr. Baring-Gould’s knowledge of the 
county and his familiarity with the strange 
superstitions of the district have seldom 
been more felicitously employed than in this 
strange romance,”’ which, “like everything 
y writes, is quite out of the beaten track of 
ction.’ 





Patience Spar- ‘‘ VIEWED simply as a novel,” 
qenen coe er writes Mr. Courtney in the 
trude Atherton, Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ Mrs. Ather- 
Gane)  ton’s Patience Sparhawk is 
weakened by its prolixity, and redeemed by 
its dramatic close. . . . The last 100 pages 
are worth waiting for. . . . Mrs. Atherton 
has not yet learnt to stand apart from 
her creations. . . A brilliant analytical 
inquiry into thé baffling and scintillating 
ee pe of American character.” ‘The 
” writes the Standard, “is a clever 
and conscientious piece of work, but its 
characters and scenes are somewhat too 
obviously drawn from life: they give the 
impression of a merciless photograph un- 
touched by the artist.” The Dall Mall recom- 
mends the book, ‘‘ with all its faults,” as‘‘one 
of the most interesting novels of the year.” 
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